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[WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
‘¢ DULE UPO’ DUN,” ** THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN,” &c. 


¢*Why has man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn?”—Burns. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In the spring of the year 1805, there died 
ina lonely hut, situated upon a wild and desolate 
part of the extensive forest of Delamere, an eccen- 
tric but harmless being, who was known among the 
country people of that neighbourhood by the name 
of “Old Andrew Harrison.”? About twenty years 
previous to the time above-mentioned, he made his 
first appearance in that part of Cheshire, a total 
stranger, for no one recollected ever having before 
seen him. 

The first knowledge the few inhabitants of that, 
then little frequented, district had of the unhappy 
old man was from beholding a rude hut, the work 
of his own hands, rise, as if by magic, upona small 
tongue of land that jutted into a noble piece of 
water called Oakmere; there did our hermit, for 
such in truth he might well be called, dwell, un- 
knowing and unknown; like the recluse of the poet 
Parnell, the moss was his bed, and the water of the 
lake his only beverage. For a short space of time 
poor “Old Andrew” dwelt in’ his sequestered habi- 
tation, unnoticed and unthought of, for the pea- 
santry of the district, fully employed in their own 
concerns, felt little or no curiosity respecting a lonely 
being, who appeared rather to shun than to court 
society, and who, although his habiliments bespoke 
extreme poverty, related not the story of-his distress, 
and in his chance meetings forbore to solicit relief 
or assistance from them. 

At length it so happened, that two young boys 
who were angling in the mere,a short time after the 
stranger had established himself upon the forest, 
and at a little distance only from his secluded habi- 


tation, saw him one fine morning take his departure | stranger for succour and protection. 


from it. They watched the old man until, by an in- 
equality of the road, he became hidden from their 
sight, and then, with the curiosity natural to youth, 
they determined to take a view of his singular habi- 
tation. It was a wretched hovel, being only formed 
of sods and rude mis-shapen stones; the roof was 
composed of the branches of trees, covered by a 
layer of turf ; it possessed neither window nor chim- 
ney, and the smoke (for there were marks of a re- 
cent fire) could only find its way through the cre- 


appearance, served the tenant for chair, table, and 
bed. Never surely did human being shelter himself 
in a more primitive-looking habitation. 

Upon the arrival of the boys at their own homes, 
they naturally mentioned to their parents what they 
had seen, and their young and compassionate hearts 
prompted them to depict in vivid colours the dis- 
tressed condition of the unfortunate stranger. In 
general the peasantry of Cheshire, unless contami- 
nated by a residence near the Jarge towns, are hu- 
mane and charitable to the utmost extent of their 
limited means; the rural inhabitants of the forest 
listened therefore with sympathetic feelings to the 
relation of the boys, and pitied the destitute condi- 
tion of their forlorn neighbour; but their compas- 
sionate feelings did not exhaust themselves in pity 
alone, for a chaff bed, blankets, a few cooking uten- 
sils, with a small supply of bread, cheese, bacon, 
and potatoes, were conveyed to the hut of the 
stranger before he returned from the journey he had 
taken. 

Early in the morning of the ensuing day, Robert 
Seddon, the good-natured and warm-hearted parent 
of one of the youngsters, who had spied into “the 
nakedness of the land,”’ paid the hermit a visit, and 
upon entering his hut, bluntly “ hoped he had passed 
the last night in a manner more comfortable than, 
to all appearance, he had of late been accustomed 
to pass them.’? The hermit, who seemed to be a 
man about fifty-five or sixty years of age, with a 
frame that displayed the remains of great personal 
strength, understanding from, this, that to Robert 
Seddon ‘he was in part indebted for the unexpected 
comforts he beheld around him, thanked the kind 
peasant in a strong north country accent, but with 
expressions that showed him to be deeply sensible 
of the charity of his benefactors. 

After this occurrence the old man became some- 
what more sociable amongst his rustic neighbours, 
and as he led a very quiet and inoffensive life, they 
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vices in the walls and the rough door way; in the 
hut there was nota vestige of furniture, and a raised 


continued to assist him as much as their slender 
abilities would allow: a flock of fine ducks were 
seen dabbling in the lake, and a few hens, a milch 
goat, and a pig, in a short time looked up to the 


By the rearing of these animajs he was enabled 
now and then to obtain a trifle of money, and the 
ladies and gentlemen who occasionally visited the 
rude but, for the purpose of viewing human nature in 
its almost primeval state of simplicity, left it not with- 
out bestcwing upon him some small marks of bounty. 
But during the whole twenty years that this singu- 
lar old man resided upon the forest, no account of 


versation and his accurate display of writing and 
arithmetic; but at other times he showed evident 
marks of a disordered imagination: when questioned 
respecting his former life, he would say that he was 
born about 1720; that his name was Andrew Harri- 
son, «nd that he had been a married man ;—but 
there his communications always ceased, and his re- 
flection seemed to recoil at every question relative 
to the connexions of his youthful days, the endear 
ing ties of conjugal affection, or the pleasing and 
domestic scenes which must have attended him in 
early life: it is true he often spoke of his vigjts to 
the Lancaster and Ulverston markets, and his dtalect 
was evidently that of the northern part of Lanca- 
shire or the neighbouring county of Westmoreland, 
but as nothing beyond this could ever be elicited 
from him, the transactions of the melancholy man’s 
former life continued to remain hidden under the 
veil of impenetrable obscurity. 

It may, perhaps, in this stage of our simple history, 
not be wholly irrelevant to remark that, in the year 
1805, the writer was a very young boy, of a delicate 
frame of body ; he had been sent by his friends, for 
the benefit of country air and exercise, to reside for 
atime with the good old Robert Seddon, who was, 
in fact, a distant relative. Thus situated, he had 
many opportunities of being in company with “ Old 
Andrew ;” and the history he received of him, if 
such it could be called, whilst so little was really 
known, strongly interested his youthful feelings in 
favour of the solitary mortal. 

But at that time Old Andrew was fast approach- 
ing to the period which would for ever close his 
worldly sorrows, for age and sickness pressed heavily 
upon him; and it was a rare circumstance to see 
him at any great distance from his habitation, which 
indeed he sometimes did not quit for a day or two 
together. 

It was the custom of Mrs. Seddon and one or two 
more of the good wives, whenever the old man did 
not pay his regular visits in the hamlet, to send 
their children or servants to his dwelling with some 
little dainty or other that, as they hoped, would 
tempt the poor creature’s sickly appetite; upon 
these benevolent errands the writer generally be- 
came employed, and it was truly pleasing to observe 
how grateful Old Andrew always appeared for these 
little acts of kindness and attention. 

But in our visits, which sometimes took place 
three or four times a week, we could readily per- 
ceive that the hapless son of misery every day grew 

weaker, although his weakness originated more 

from the regular decay of nature than from indispo- 


his parentage, place of nativity, or occupation, could! sition ; and as the lamp of life now only gave a fee. 


ever be extorted or enticed from him. 


ble glimmer, the kitchen physic with which we oc- 


fis reason from some cause or other seemed to|casionally suppl ed him had but little effect upon 





have received a shock, as at intervals he evinced a! his time worn and exhausted frame. 
seat or couch of turf, about the length of a man, to sound and perfect state of mind, both by his con- 


One fine spring morning we paid our usual cha- 
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ritable visit, but the poor old man no longer needed | boy,” said my father, “ we’re very much obliged to 


our assistance ; upon lifting the latch we beheld him 
cold and stif,—not a feature of his face was altered, 
not a muscle convulsed, and he lay upon his lowly 
couch as though in a sound sleep,—a circumstance 
which evinced that his translation from time to eter- 
nity had been attended with little or no pain. 

It was the first time the writer had beheld Death, 
and he gazed with strange and fearful interest upon 
the awful spectacle ; whilst his companion, a young 
and tender-hearted female servant, wiping the tears 
from her eyes, pathetically ce tl “ Poor Old 
Andrew! thou art at last happy.” Then turning 
to me, “ Go,” said she, “ and inform master and 
mistress, whilst I stay with the body,—for although 
it is only that of a wretched old man, it would not 
be Christian-like to leave it in this lonely hut.” 

I obeyed the young girl’s request, and quickly re- 
turned with Robert Seddon, who was himself more 
grieved than surprised at my intelligence. Upon 
searching the pockets of the deceased, we found a 
letter, evidently written in anticipation of this event, 
for it was addressed to whoever might discover his 
lifeless body, and it told where a small sum of mo- 
ney, Which he had laid by, the fruits of twenty years’ 
savings, was hidden: this money he requested the 
finder would appropriate to the expenses of his 
funeral; and if there should be any overplus, he 
desired that it might be divided amongst the poor 
of the hamlet. 

This letter, which in some sort might be consi- 
dered as the last will and testament of the defunct, 
was strictly complied with; and in the course of 
two or three days the body was decently interred in 
Overton Churchyard, being followed to the grave 
by a large concourse of people, who joined in paying 
this tribute of respect to the remains of one that, 
during the twenty years he resided amongst them, 
had never given dissatisfaction or offence to any 
individual. 

In the course of an examination of the hovel, 
after the funeral of Old Andrew, we discovered 
amongst other trifling articles a small roll of paper, 
closely written, and directed to “ his best friend, 
Robert Seddon.” Upon inspection of the roll, it 
proved to be a history of his own life of sorrow, 
written, to appearance, at different periods, but ge- 
nerally in a plain, unvarnished manner, although 
occasionally the style was wild, rambling, and un- 
connected, evidently showing that it must have been 
partly composed in moments of mental aberration. 
it was a mournful story ; and when my good relative 
read the manuscript aloud to his own family and 
several of the assembled neighbours, there was not 
n dry eye to be found amongst his attentive audi- 
ence; our hearts felt for the much-enduring old 
man, and the little children even, too young to know 
sorrow, caught the soft infection from their parents, 
and wept to see them weep. 

* * * = * * 

I remained at the house of my country relative for 
upwards of six months; and at the end of that time, 
being perfectly re-established in health, my parents 
thought proper to place me again under their own 
cuardianship. Upon the day I departed from Robert 
seddon’s habitation, I asked him to give me Old 
Andrew’s manuscript, “ that I might read it to m 
father and mother.’ My good-natured cousin wil- 
lingly complied with my request, and upon the very 
first night of my arrival at home I introduced the 
subject in the following manner ;— 

“«), mother!’ said I, “ I’ve such a pretty story 
in my pocket, and it’s all true, may I read it to 
you’ —** What's it like?”’ said my father, who was 
seated in his arm-chair, by the fire-side, sipping a 
-iass of rum and water.—* Here it is,’ answered I; 

v's a story of a poor old man, who lived all alone, 

more than twenty years, in a rude hut, upon 
Delamere forest: it’s written by himself} and you 
may depend upon its truth; for cousin Seddon says 
he was a very good man, and he gave me the history, 
purposely that you might hear it’—“ Well, well, 





cousin Seddon, so prithee let’s hear this wonder- 
ful story ; I suppose it’s sume cock and bull sort of 
tale.” 

Upon this equivocal encouragement I commenced 
the perusal of Old Andrew’s manuscript, with as 
much feeling as I possibly could muster; but either 
from not knowing the individual, or from natural 
obtuseness of intellect, the story made very little 
impression upon the minds of my parents: my mo- 
ther only said that, “ if properly polished, it would 
make a very pretty tale for the Ladies’ Monthly 
Museum.” Here I may as well remark, that she 
was a subscriber to that elegant and erudite publi- 
cation; in fact, it was the sole literary work that 
obtained the honour of her patronage. As to my 
father, he filled another glass of rum and water, 
sagely observing, at the same time, that it was all 
nonsense ; no such things could happen in good old 
England now-a-days; the writer was no doubt ad—d 
imposter.”’ 

* * * % * * 
« Time rolls his ceaseless course, the race of yore 
That dane’d our infancy upon their knee 
How are they vanish’d from the things that be!” 

I, in my turn, became a father, and new scenes 
and new occupations drove for many years the re- 
membrance of Old Andrew and his manuscript 
from my recollection. But happening a short time 
back to be inspecting a quantity of old papers, in 
company with my children, I unexpectedly fell in 
with Andrew FE arrison’s long-forgotten history. My 
children, who are fond of reading your interesting 
publication, earnestly requested that I would send the 
manuscript to the editor of the Kaleidoscope, who, 
they felt assured, would readily give it insertion. 
In compliance with the request of my boys, I re- 
wrote the story, which, noua it, upon your perusal, 
be thought sufliciently interesting, I shall be glad 
to see at your earliest convenience in the pages of 
the Kalvidoscope. I have taken very trifling liberties 
with the original ; a few provincialisms, which per- 
haps might not be understood by the general reader, 
and some reflections upon his own distress, which 
were not strictly in keeping with the tone of piety 
that runs through the work, have been purposel 
omitted. I have not altered the language, for I 
thought such a proceeeding would deteriorate the 
interest of the story. Leaving the old man, there- 
fore, to speak for himself,—I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

Liver pool. P. M. Jun. 





THE HISTORY OF ANDREW HARRISON, 
ADDRESSED TO HIS GOOD FRIEND, ROBERT SEDDON. 





During twenty long years I have been receiving con- 
tinued marks of your bounty, and you perhaps may con- 
sider me an ungrateful old man for not, at some time or 
other, having made you acquainted with the history of 
my life previous to the period I became, in some sort, a 
pensioner upon your kindness. I am the more inclined 
to imagine this, because you have frequently attempted 
to draw from me a relation of the circumstances that re- 
duced me to my present forlorn condition, and I have as 
frequently parried your inquiries; tor I could not narrate 
the story of my sorrows without opening my d 
afresh, and my sufferings have been so acute, that I 
dreaded eyen to speak of aay for I knew that the recital 
would again reduce me to that lamentable condition 
from which the goodness of Providence hath once already 
relieved me.—Howevé¥, as my sojourn in this world of 
misery cannot now be of any long duration, I wish not to 
Jeave my benefactors without letting them understand 
that their kindness hath not been bestowed upon an un- 
worthy object. I have, therefore, mustered resolution to 
write at intervals the following true tale of wretchedness; 
and from it you will perceive, that although misfortune 
may be said to have followed me almost from childhood, I 
cannot charge myself with any deviation from rectitude 
that would warrant punishment so great, so uvexampled. 
But the blessed Book hath long since told me that ** the 
Lord loveth whom he chasteneth,”’ and to His decree I 
humbly and willingly submit myself. 

T was born sometime in the year 1720, consequently I 
am now about eighty-five years old. My father, who 
was a respectable farmer, resided in that part of Lancae 








shire called the hundred of Furness, about a mile from 
the little town of Dalton, and I am the youngest of three 
sons. Our parents being strictly honest, sober- minded, 
industrious, and religious persons, early impressed upon 
the minds of their children the fear and love of our 
Almighty Creator, teaching us that ** his ways were ways 
of pleasantness and all his paths were peace ;’’ lessons 
that, I trust, in the long course of my after life, 1 never 
lost sight of. My brothers and myself received as good 
an education as generally fell to the lot of farmers’ chil. 
dren of that period; we learned to read and write our 
own language correctly, and were pretty well grounded 
in accounts; after which we assisted our parent in the 
business of the farm, and were looked upon by all the 
neighbours as three very likely, good, and promising lads, 

The first taste of misery I ever experienced was the 
untimely loss of my excellent father, which took place 
when I was about fifteen years old. He unfortunately 
perished, together with my two brothers, upon the Lan. 
caster Sands, being overtaken by the tide as they were 
coming from that market. My mother, although she 
took this dreadful bereavement sadly to heart, m:urmured 
not; it was a dispensation of Providence, and her well. 
grounded piety taught her that ** the Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away.” Having no onen whom to bestow 
her affection, it became concentrated upon her orphan 
boy; and upon my part that affection was strictly re. 
turned, for I loved my mother dearly. For the space of 
ten years that good parent, with my assistance, cultivated 
the farm; but at the end of that time the hand of Heaven 
removed her from me, and I belicve I grieved more for 
her loss than I did for that of my father and my brothers, 


About twelve months after the loss of my poor mother, 
I married a young and deserving woman, the daughter of 
a person in my own sphere of life, to whom I had long 
been fondly attached; and she, in the course of time, 
made me the happy father of three fine children, two 
boys and a lovely girl, the living image of her mother. 
In their education I spared no expense, and they grew up 
every thing a fond, a doating parent could wish for; and 
I, too sanguinely, hoped they would prove the solace of 
my old age, the props of my declining years. Alas! I 
little dreamt of the misery that was in store forme. My 
poor dear children! my brave boys,—my kind, my affec. 
tionate girl,—where are ye now? The paper upon which 


I write is blotted with my tears. Thank Heaven! I can, 


still weep. Oh, it is a blessed relief to the care- worn, the 
a heart of a wretched, a miserable oli man.— 
Years rolled away ; my boys, arrived at the respective ages 
of nineteen and seventeen years, and my girl, just turned 


of fifteen, were noted throughout the country not only for, 


their comeliness, but, what was far better, the goodness of 
their hearts; and as to my girl, my darling Susan, her 
equal in beauty could Pe A be found within the hun. 
dred. I was, in truth, a happy father. And my wife, 
too, how can I speak of that gentle being? how describe 
her manifold excellencies? But by my imprudence all, 
all were brought to ruin, and my happiness passed away 
like a shadow, a dream :—still, still, however, it lives, 
lives in my remembrance. Too faithful and cruel me- 
mory ! wilt thou never cease to tell me that ** such things 
were ?”” Must I for ever dwell upon departed joys, never, 
never destined to return? O that I was at rest in my 
cold grave; there only must poor old Andrew expect hap- 
piness. . 

**O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best, — 

Welcome the hour these aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest. 

The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure torn; 

But, oh! a bless’d relief art thou 

To those who inly mourn.” 


About the time of which I have just been speaking my 
affairs took a very bad turn, and it seemed as though every 
thing at once conspired to work my downfal : a succession 
of bad crops threw me behindhand in my rent, and an 
epidemical disorder carried off nearly the whole of my 
cattle. In order, therefore, to pay the rent, and to restock 
my farm, I was obliged to resort to the little fund I had, 
by dint of economy, been enabled to lay by, asa provision 
for old age. But this was not all; a vessel in which I 
held a timber-head or two (for like the generality of the 
farmers in our country, I had invested a portion of my 
savings in shipping) foundered at sea, and I unfortunately 
was wholly uninsured, Scarcely had I recovered from 
this unexpected shock, ere my barns and offices were de- 
stroyed by lightning, and the fire, unhappily communi, 
cating with several stacks of corn and hay, in one dreadful 
night consumed more than twelve months’ produce of the 
farm, together with a valuable assortment of agricultural 
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implements, several of my cattle also perished in the 
Senien, and it was with hf greatest difficulty that the re- 
mainder were saved from their fury. ‘The practice of fire- 
insurance being at that period little attended to in our re- 
mote district, I had neglected that salutary precaution, 
and I was consequently put to the greatest distress and in- 
convenience by this unlooked-for calamity. 

I was now, in spite of all my efforts to prevent it, going 
fast down the hill; and although my family did all in 
their power to keep up my heart, I could not avoid severely 
blaming myself for my culpable neglect, not only of fire, 
but of marine insurance. 

I had depended upon my corn and hay for the payment 
of half a year’s rent, and likewise of several other debts 
which I had been under the necessity of contracting, but 
being through this misfortune unable to make good my 
engagements, I suffered most cruelly in mind ; for to the 
honest man, who would willingly pay to the uttermost 
farthing, what can be more torturing than to Se deprived 
of the means of doing so by accidents, the course of which 
he could not possibly control ? 

This visitation of Providence, however, was not the worst 
of my calamities; a short time before I became involved 
in the difficulties already mentioned, I had lent my name 
to my wife's brother, as security for a large sum of money. 
To this imprudent act of kindness I had at first strongly 
objected; but my poor wife, in her anxiety for a brother’s 
welfare, strongly urged me to it, alleging that ‘* there 
could be no risk, and that, as we knew not what we were 
born to go through, the time might possibly arrive when 
1 would be in want of a similar act of friendship, and with 
what face could I ask for such an accommodation from my 
neighbours after having refused to assist my brother-in- 
law in the like difficulty ?” 

Moved by her remonstrances, but against my better 
judgment, I signed the document in question ; and when 
the time of payment arrived my wife’s brother, as [ fully 
expected, could not take up the note. He made repeated 

romises of payment, but they were as repeatedly broken. 

he creditor held off for a considerable space, being un- 
willing to injure me, because he considered the case, upon 
my part, as a very hard one: but when misfortune, like a 
thunderclap, poured upon my devoted head, the holder of 
the note, a prudent man, thought it was high time to look 
for his own; and as I could not pay the money without 
committing an act of flagrant injustice to my own creditors, 
I gave a firm denial to his application. 

Vexed at this, the man arrested both myself and my 
brother-in-law, thinking it the only chance of recovering 
his money, for he little dreamt that the person whom I 
had obliged would allow me to go to prison: but this last 
hope of the creditor’s ended in disappointment; my bro. 
ther-in-law either would not or could not pay, and we were 
both conveyed to Lancaster Castle. I could have obtained 
bail readily enough; but as I possessed not the means of 
paying the debt, T did not consider it a justifiable act on 
my part, to waste money which could not be called my 
own in law expenses. I accordingly made up my mind to 
leave my family, and a sad parting it was; my poor wife, 
who considered herself as the cause of this new misfortune, 
was almost distracted with grief; my daughter and my 
sons, too, hung about my knees, urging me to sell every 
thing upon the farm, even to the beds from under us, ra- 
ther than go to Lancaster. 

But I was deaf to their entreaties ; I knew that if I set- 
tled this debt, which I did not consider as my own, I 
should be immediately arrested for those that were justly 
due from me; and I determined to suffer every hardship 
rather than act dishonestly towards the person who had 
confided in me. I urged my wife and children, therefore, 


| to bear up, and to put their trust in a blessed Providence, 


that doubtless, for some wise reason, was now pouring 
down the vials of his wrath upon us: ** but shall we,” said 
I ‘who have tor twenty years received at his hands the 
cup of prosperity, shall we repine to receive for a short 
space, from his hand also, the bitter waters of adversity ? 
No, my dear wife and children, that must not be; then 
put your firm faith and trust in the mercy of him by whom 
even a sparrow falleth not to the ground unheeded.” 
Alas! I found it harder to practise resignation to the Di- 
vine will than to preach it; but I was forced to submit. 
] tore myself away from my heart-broken family, and in 
the custody of the sheriff’s officer, pursued my melancholy 
Journey to that ancient abode of misfortune and of misery, 
pond once magnificent, but now gloomy, Castle of Lan- 
aster, 

As I passed through its massive gateway, and cast my 
eyes upon the old, rugged, and frowning tower that was 
to be my future place of abode, for I knew not what 
length of time, I gave an involuntary shudder, and asked 


I done to merit such affliction 2” I gazed as I passed on} of insanity, But at length he thus continued his 
towards the ** Well Tower,”’ which was the residence) story :— 

chosen for me, at a group of dirty, squalid, half-naked! — Wy wife and daughter took lodgings in the vicinity ot 
beings that had crowded around to stare at the new comer) the Castle, and they managed to obtain a wretched liveli- 
The faces of many of them were long and hollow, their) hood by netting, sewing, and washing for the prisoners, 
beards unshaven, their bodies lank and thin, and they go that although, upon the whole, we lived poorly enough, 
looked as though famine and themselves were old ac-| yet it never could be said that we wanted a meal. For 
quaintances. ‘I, in my turn,” thought I, ** may live to | eighteen months we saw each other daily, and my daughter, 
look thus prison-worn, and, like these wretches, to gaZ¢/ my dear Susan, became the only comfort of both her 
upon the fresh inmates of this den of human misery ; but) parents. She was a lovely young woman, and the pensive 
may Heaven, in its mercy, forbid that I should Lecome one | cast that early misfortune had given to her countenance, 
of them. No, rather let me soon be an inhabitant of that | made the dear child appear more interesting in the eyes of 
narrow house ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling and | eyery beholder. 


the weary are at rest.’ ”” 


more in imagination than reality, and that the distressed 
state of its inmates arises more from the depravity of the 


could, even in a gaol, be respectable and respected, 
although he might not have money to squander away upon 
cards and dice, and the lowest species of gambling. 

When I entered the Castle I had but a very small sum 
of money in my possession, and that sum, after paying for 
‘a jollification,” as my co-mates termed it, upon entrance, 
and the rooms money, was reduced to a few shillings: but 
I received a weekly allowance from the county, which con- 
sisted of a greater quantity of bread and potatoes than I 
could possibly consume; the overplus I sold to those per- 
sons who, being too proud to rank as paupers, did not re- 
ceive the allowance from the county. I was also permitted 
to have a certain quantity of ale every day; this I regu- 
larly sold to those thirsty souls who could not find their 
own allowance sufficient, and I received for my plumper 
nearly double the amount that it costme. In this manner 
I lived, without troubling my family for assistance, which, 
as I but too well knew, was badly enough provided for. 

But I was most at a loss for a method of killing time. 
I had been used to a life of industry, and to ramble, hour 
after hour, up and down the prison yard, with my hands 
in my pockets, was almost unbearable; I therefore learnt 
the art of netting purses, comfortables, and other silk and 
worsted articles, by which means I prevented the hours 
from hanging heavily on my hands, and also made a ne- 
cessary addition to my little income. Had every pocr pri- 
soner followed my example, what a different state would 
the gaol have exhibited; but drunkenness was the order 
of the day, and among all who could by any means raise 
the money, it appeared to be the ‘* one thing needful.” 

I had not been an inhabitant of the Castle more than six 
months, ere I was one afternoon unexpectedly shocked and 
surprised by a visit from my wife and children; they were 
then houseless wanderers; for the home which had been 
their happy residence for so many years, was theirs no 
longer. You will readily guess to what I allude. Our 
landlord having distrained upon the premises for twelve 
months’ rent, the harpies of the law had swept every thing 
away : and the hapless fugitives came to me almost desti- 
tute. It was a most melancholy meeting; but in the 
oe of our distress we rejoiced once more to behold each 
other. 

My poor boys, proud and high-spirited, could ill brook 
this reverse of fortune, and they came ee to bid me fare- 
well—a farewell that, so the Almighty willed it, was to be 
a final one in this world. After that night we never again 
met. But they, I trust, are in heaven, and we shall mect, 
ay, and shortly too; for even whilst I write my trembling 
hand and my worn.out frame prove to me that I cannot 
long be parted from them. 

Let me, however, whilst they are the subject of my 
thoughts, relate the sad termination of their sufferings. 


cruiting party that was stationed in Lancaster—but they 
mother. 


gallant boys were dead! The transport in which they 
embarked was wrecked in a dreadful storm off the coast 


water for the purpose, could not save him. My eldest son, 
a few weeks afterwards, died on the field of battle. When 
this dreadful news reached me, —— but I cannot go on. 
Oh, my friend !—the fate of my brave boys was a happy 
one compared with that of * bd ” - ng xi 





myself, ** Why have I been reserved for this? What have 


About the close of the eighteenth month the affairs ot 


But I quickly found that the miseries of a prison sued my brother-in-law bore a somewhat more favourable aspect, 


and he paid the debt for which we had been so long incar- 
| cerated; but I still remained a prisoner, for my own cre- 


prisoners themselves than from the restrictions or privations | ditors had lodged detainers against me. However, my 
to which they are subjected. I discovered, too, thata man’ relative, upon quitting the prison, promised to do all in his 


power to effect an arrangement for me. But before that 
wished-for event took place my daughter was missing !— 
She left the lodgings early one morning to pay me her 
usual visit; but to the Castle she came not: and when her 
| mother, who generally dined with me, arrived at the prison 
; about the hour of noon, she was horror-struck to find that 
our daughter was not there. My wife hastened back to her 
humble abode, and upon opening a little box in which my 
| girl kept a few trifling netics of dress, the anxious mother 
discovered a letter in my daughter's writing, addressed to 
herself. Susan had fled—fled with a villain. 

The letter stated that, unable to be longer a spectator ot 
the misery her dear parents endured, she had reluctantly 
listened to the proposals of Mr. ——-, an officer in the army, 
who, upon their arrival in London, had sworn to make her 
his wife, and also to furnish her with money for the pur- 
pose of paying off my debts, and of once more placing me 
upon atarm. She inclosed a ten-pound note, which she 
begged her mother would make use of, and added that her 
confidence in the honour of Mr, —— was unbounded, and 
that, in a few days, she was certain to remit money suffi. 
cient for her father’s enlargement. The letter concluded 
with begging forgiveness for the hasty step, which no con- 
sideration, but that of her parents’ welfare, should have 
induced her to take. 

Figure to yourself, if you can, our despair and horror 
upon reading this dreadful note ;—that the poor child was 
the dupe of her own tender heart, we could not, for a 
moment doubt: as to the officer, my wife knew him not— 
had never, to her knowledge, even seen him3 nor could 
she possibly conceive how he had been able to gain the un- 
fortunate girl’s affections. Not knowing what course to 
pursue, I consulted the governor of the Castle, who hu- 
manely wrote to London, and his friends there made every 
inquiry after Captain ——; but he was not to be heard 
of. However, upon applying at the War-office, they found 
that he had obtained leave of absence for six months, and 
os was all the intelligence we could obtain respecting 

im. 

Understanding that Captain—— was a native of Lincoln, 
my brother-in-law journeyed thither, and the expense was 
defrayed with the ten-pound note, the governor having re- 
marked ** that there could be no harm in fighting the 
enemy with his own weapons ;"—but the journey was of 
no avail. I never again beheld my poor deluded girl, — 
never again heard tidings of her. Doubtless she 
“ Was cast abandon'd on the world’s wide stage, 

And doom’d in scanty poverty to roam.” 


O my child! my child! how couldst thou plant dag- 
7 7 * * 





gers in the hearts of * “i 3 


Here the manuscript again was illegible, and ap 


England was, at that time, engaged in a bloody and an/peared as though it had been blotted by tears. Thx 
expensive war,—soldiers were wanted, and my sons, after | hand-writing at length became plain, and was thu: 
quitting the prison, enlisted that very evening with a re-| continued :-— 


My wife never recovered from the shock occasioned by 


left the bounty-money with their nearly heart- broken poor Susan’s elopement ; I saw her daily waste away. In 


my presence she strove to appear cheertul and contented, 


Before twelve short months had passed away both my |tut when alone I knew that she gave herself up to despair. 


Every one tried to comfort the wretched cresture; but 
who can give comfort to the bereaved heart of a mother ? 


of North America, and my youngest boy perished with a |. yy child! my child! Oh, give me back my child!” 
oy rar ! ! ive me Id! 

great portion of his unhappy comrades, almost under the | ,},, cool pan cle utter, hw in a tone so rl as 

eyes of his brother, who, although he plunged into the | +, cause the drops of sorrow to flow from the eyes of those 


who were vainly offering consolation. 


But my misfortunes now drew toa climax. One day 


when my wife was sitting beside me in a little recess be- 
longing to the Well Tower, which afforded a glimpse of 
* . n the open country, the postman brought me a ship letter. 
Here the manuscript was illegible for more than |« Here, Jane,” said 1, * will be news from our deve boys 
a page, and I am fully warranted in concluding that |put it is not the hand-writing of either of them.” | 





the wretched old man then wrote during a paroxysm |opened the letter, it was from a young man, a nati: 
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ritable visit, but the poor old man no longer needed | boy,” said my father, “ we're very much obliged to 


our assistance ; upon lifting the latch we beheld him 


cold and stif,—not a feature of his face was altered, ‘ 


not a muscle convulsed, and he lay upon his lowly 
couch as though in a sound sleep,—a circumstance 
which evinced that his translation from time to eter- 
nity had been attended with little or no pain. 

It was the first time the writer had beheld Death, 
and he gazed with strange and fearful interest upon 
the awful spectacle ; whilst his companion, a young 
and tender-hearted female servant, wiping the tears 
from her eyes, pathetically aie, “ Poor Old 
Andrew! thou art at last happy.” Then turning 
to me, “ Gio,” said she, “ and inform master and 
mistress, whilst I stay with the body,—for although 
it is only that of a wretched old man, it would not 
be Christian-like to leave it in this lonely hut.” 

I obeyed the young girl’s request, and quickly re- 
turned with Robert Seddon, who was himself more 
grieved than surprised at my intelligence. Upon 
searching the pockets of the deceased, we found a 
letter, evidently written in anticipation of this event, 
for it was addressed to whoever might discover his 
lifeless body, and it told where a small sum of mo- 
ney, Which he had laid by, the fruits of twenty years’ 
savings, was hidden: this money he requested the 
finder would appropriate to the expenses of his 
funeral; and if there should be any overplus, he 
desiréd that it might be divided amongst the poor 
of the hamlet. 

This letter, which in some sort might be consi- 
dered as the last will and testament of the defunct, 
was strictly complied with; and in the course of 
two or three days the body was decently interred in 
Overton Churchyard, being followed to the grave 
by a large concourse of people, who joined in paying 
this tribute of respect to the remuins of one that, 
during the twenty years he resided amongst them, 
had never given dissatisfaction or offence to any 
individual. 

In the course of an examination of the hovel, 
after the funeral of Old Andrew, we discovered 
amongst other trifling articles a small roll of paper, 
closely written, and directed to “ his best friend, 
Robert Seddon.” Upon inspection of the roll, it 
proved to be a history of his own life of sorrow, 
written, to appearance, at different periods, but ge- 
nerally in a plain, unvarnished manner, although 
occasionally the style was wild, rambling, and un- 
connected, evidently showing that it must have been 
partly composed in moments of mental aberration. 
it was a mournful story; and when my good relative 
read the manuscript aloud to his own family and 
several of the assembled neighbours, there was not 
n dry eye to be found amongst his attentive audi- 
ence; our hearts felt for the much-enduring old 
man, and the little children even, too young to know 
sorrow, caught the soft infection from their parents, 
and wept to sce them weep. 

6 * . . - * 

I remained at the house of my country relative for 
upwards of six months ; and at the end of that time, 
being perfectly re-established in health, my parents 
thought proper to place me again under their own 
suardianship. Upon the day I departed from Robert 
seddon’s habitation, I asked him to give me Old 
Andrew’s manuscript, “ that I might read it to m 
father and mother.’ My good-natured cousin wil- 
lingly complied with my request, and upon the very 
first night of my arrival at home I introduced the 
subject in the following manner :— 

“«), mother!” said I, “ ve such a pretty story 
in my pocket, and it’s all true, may I read it to 
you'-—** What’s it like??? said my father, who was 
seated in his arm-chair, by the fire-side, sipping a 

iass of rum and water.—“ Here it is,’ answered I; 

t’s a story of a poor old man, who lived all alone, 
for more than twenty years, in a rude hut, upon 
Delamere forest: it’s written by himself and you 
may depend upon its truth; for cousin Seddon says 
he was a very good man, and he gave me the history, 
yarposely that you might hear it.’—“ Well, well, 


cousin Seddon, so prithee let’s hear this wonder- 
ful story ; I suppose it’s sume cock and bull sort of 
ale.”’ 

Upon this equivocal encouragement I commenced 
the perusal of Old Andrew’s manuscript, with as 
much feeling as I possibly could muster; but either 
from not knowing the individual, or from natural 
obtuseness of intellect, the story made very little 
impression upon the minds of my parents: my mo- 
ther only said that, “ if properly polished, it would 
make a very pretty tale for the Ladies’ Monthly 
Museum.” Here I may as well remark, that she 
was a subscriber to that elegant and erudite publi- 
cation; in fact, it was the sole literary work that 
obtained the honour of her patronage. As to my 
father, he filled another glass of rum and water, 
sagely observing, at the same time, that it was all 
nonsense ; no such things could happen in good old 
England now.a-days; the writer was no doubt ad—d 
imposter.”’ 

* * * * * * 
“ Time rolls his ceaseless course, the race of yore 
That dane’d our infancy upon their knee 
How are they vanish'd from the things that be!” 

I, in my turn, became a father, and new scenes 
and new occupations drove for many years the re- 
membrance of Old Andrew and his manuscript 
from my recollection. But happening a short time 
back to be inspecting a quantity of old papers, in 
company with my children, I unexpectedly fell in 
with Andrew f!arrison’s long-forgotten history. My 
children, who are fond of reading your interesting 
publication, earnestly requested that I would send the 
manuscript to the editor of the Kaleidoscope, who, 
they felt assured, would readily give it insertion. 
In compliance with the request of my boys, I re- 
wrote the story, which, aoa it, upon your perusal, 
be thought sufliciently interesting, I shall be glad 
to see at your earliest convenience in the pages of 
the Kaleidoscope. I have taken very trifling liberties 
with the original ; a few provincialisms, which per- 
haps might not be understood by the general reader, 
and some reflections upon his own distress, which 
were not strictly in keeping with the tone of piety 
that runs through the work, have been purposel 
omitted. I have not altered the language, for i 
thought such a proceeeding wouid deteriorate the 
interest of the story. Leaving the old man, there- 
fore, to speak for himself,—I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

Liver pool, P. M. Jun. 





THE HISTORY OF ANDREW HARRISON, 
ADDRESSED TO HIS GOOD FRIEND, ROBERT SEDDON. 


During twenty long years I have been receiving con- 
tinued marks of your bounty, and you perhaps may con- 
sider me an ungrateful old man for not, at some time or 
other, having made you acquainted with the history of 
my life previous to the period I became, in some sort, a 
pensioner upon your kindness. I am the more inclined 
to imagine this, because you have frequently attempted 
to draw from me a relation of the circumstances that re- 
duced me to my present forlorn condition, and I have as 
frequently parried your inquiries; for T could not narrate 
the story of my sorrows without opening my d 
afresh, and my sufferings have been so acute, that I 
dreaded eyen to speak of them, for I knew that the recital 
would again reduce me to that lamentable condition 
from which the goodness of Providence hath once already 
relieved me.—Howevé¥, as my sojourn in this world of 
misery cannot now be of any long duration, I wish not to 
leave my benefactors without letting them understand 
that their kindness hath not been bestowed upon an un- 
worthy object. I have, therefore, mustered resolution to 
write at intervals the following true tale of wretchedness; 
and from it you will perceive, that although misfortune 
may be said to have followed me almost from childhood, I 
cannot charge myself with any deviation from rectitude 
that would warrant punishment so great, so uoexampled. 
But the blessed Book hath long since told me that ** the 
Lord loveth whom he chasteneth,” and to His decree I 
humbly and willingly submit myself. 

T was born sometime in the year 1720, consequently I 
am now about eighty-five years old. My father, who 








was a respectable farmer, resided in that part of Lanca- 


shire called the hundred of Furness, about a mile from 
the little town of Dalton, and I am the youngest of three 
sons. Our parents being strictly honest, sober-minded, 
industrious, and religious persons, early impressed upon 
the minds of their children the fear and love of our 
Almighty Creator, teaching us that ** his ways were ways 
of pleasantness and all his paths were peace ;” lessons 
that, I trust, in the long course of my after life, 1 never 
lost sight of. My brothers and myself received as good 
an education as generally fell to the lot of farmers’ chil. 
dren of that period; we learned to read and write our 
own language correctly, and were pretty well grounded 
in accounts; after which we assisted our parent in the 
business of the farm, and were looked upon by all the 
neighbours as three very likely, good, and promising lads, 

The first taste of misery I ever experienced was the 
untimely loss of my excellent father, which took place 
when I was about fifteen years old. He unfortunately 
perished, together with my two brothers, upon the Lan. 
caster Sands, being overtaken by the tide as they were 
coming from that market. My mother, although she 
took this dreadful bereavement sadly to heart, m:urmured 
not; it was a dispensation of Providence, and her well. 
grounded piety taught her that ** the Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away.” Having no onen whom to bestow 
her affection, it became concentrated upon her orphan 
boy; and upon my part that affection was strictly re. 
turned, for I loved my mother dearly. For the space of 
ten years that good parent, with my assistance, cultivated 
the farm; but at the end of that time the hand of Heaven 
removed her from me, and I belicve I grieved more for 
her loss than I did for that of my father and my brothers, 


About twelve months after the loss of my poor mother, 

I married a young and deserving woman, the daughter of 
a person in my own sphere of life, to whom I had long 
been fondly attached; and she, in the course of time, 
made me the happy father of three fine children, two 
boys and a lovely girl, the living image of her mother. 
In their education I spared no expense, and they grew up 
every thing a fond, a doating parent could wish for; and 
I, too sanguinely, hoped they would prove the solace of 
my old age, the props of my declining years. Alas! I. 
little dreamt of the misery that was in store forme. My 
poor dear children! my brave boys,—my kind, my affec- 
tionate girl,—where are ye now? The paper upon which 
I write is blotted with my tears. Thank Heaven! I can, 
still weep. Oh, it is a blessed relief to the care- worn, the 
sorrowing heart of a wretched, a miserable oli man.— 
Years rolled away ; my boys, arrived at the respective ages 
of nineteen and seventeen years, and my girl, just turned 
of fifteen, were noted throughout the country not only for, 
their comeliness, but, what was far better, the goodness of 
their hearts; and as to my gitl, my darling Susan, her 
equal in beauty could scarcely be found within the hun- 
dred. I was, in truth, a happy father. And my wife, 
too, how can I speak of that gentle being? how describe 
her manifold excellencies? But by my imprudence all, 
all were brought to ruin, and my happiness passed away 
like a shadow, a dream :—still, still, however, it lives, 
lives in my remembrance. Too faithful and cruel me- 
mory! wilt thou never cease to tell me that ‘* such things 
were?” Must I for ever dwell upon departed joys, never, 
never destined to return? O that I was at rest in my 
cold grave; there only must poor old Andrew expect hap- 
piness. . 

**O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best,— 

Welcome the hour these aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest. 

The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure torn; 

But, oh! a bless’d relief art thou 

To those who inly mourn.” 


About the time of which I have just been speaking my 
affairs took a very bad turn, and it seemed as though every 
thing at once conspired to work my downfal : a succession 
of bad crops threw me behindhand in my rent, and an 
epidemical disorder carried off nearly the whole of my 
cattle. In order, therefore, to pay the rent, and to restock 
my farm, I was obliged to resort to the little fund I had, 
by dint of economy, been enabled to lay by, asa provision 
for old age. But this was not alls a vessel in which I 
held a timber-head or two (for like the generality of the 
farmers in our country, I had invested a portion of my 
savings in shipping) foundered at sea, and I unfortunately 
was wholly uninsured. Scarcely had I recovered from 
this unexpected shock, ere my barns and offices were de- 
stroyed by lightning, and the fire, unhappily communi- 
cating with several stacks of corn and hay, in one dreadful 
night consumed more than twelve months’ produce of the 





farm, together with a valuable assortment of agricultural 
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implements, several of my cattle also perished in the 
flames, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the re- 
mainder were saved from their fury. The practice of fire- 
insurance being at that period little attended to in our re- 
mote district, I had neglected that salutary precaution, 
and I was consequently put to the greatest distress and in- 
convenience by this unlooked-for calamity. 

I was now, in spite of all my efforts to prevent it, going 
fast down the hill; and although my family did all in 
their power to keep up my heart, I could not avoid severely 
blaming myself for my culpable neglect, not only of fire, 
but of marine insurance. 

I had depended upon my corn and hay for the payment 
of half a year’s rent, and likewise of several other debts 
which I had been under the necessity of contracting, but 
being through this misfortune unable to make good my 
engagements, I suffered most cruelly in mind ; for to the 
honest man, who would willingly pay to the uttermost 
farthing, what can be more torturing than to de deprived 
of the means of doing so by accidents, the course of which 
he could not possibly control ? 

This visitation of Providence, however, was not the worst 
of my calamities; a short time before I became involved 
in the difficulties already mentioned, I had lent my name 
to my wife's brother, as security for a large sum of money. 
To this imprudent act of kindness I had at first strongly 
objected; but my poor wife, in her anxiety for a brother’s 
welfare, strongly urged me to it, alleging that ‘* there 
could be no risk, and that, as we knew not what we were 
born to go through, the time might possibly arrive when 
1 would be in want of a similar act of friendship, and with 
what face could I ask for such an accommodation from my 
neighbours after having refused to assist my brother-in- 
law in the like difficulty ?” 

Moved by her remonstrances, but against my better 
judgment, I signed the document in question ; and when 
the time of payment arrived my wife’s brother, as [ fully 
expected, could not take up the note. He made repeated 

romises of payment, but they were as repeatedly broken. 

he creditor held off for a considerable space, being un- 
willing to injure me, because he considered the case, upon 
my part, as a very hard one: but when misfortune, like a 
thunderclap, poured upon my devoted head, the holder of 
the note, a prudent man, thought it was high time to look 
for his own; and as I could not pay the money without 
committing an act of flagrant injustice tomy own creditors, 
I gave a firm denial to his application. 

Vexed at this, the man arrested both myself and my. 
brother-in-law, thinking it the only chance of recovering 
his money, for he little dreamt that the person whom I 
had obliged would allow me to go to prison: but this last 
hope of the creditor’s ended in disappointment; my bro- 
ther-in: law either would not or could not pay, and we were 
both conveyed to Lancaster Castle. I could have obtained 
bail readily enough; but as I possessed not the means of 
paying the debt, T did not consider it a justifiable act on 
my part, to waste money which could not be called my 
own in law expenses. I accordingly made up my mind to 
leave my family, and a sad parting it was; my poor wife, 
who considered herself as the cause of this new misfortune, 
was almost distracted with grief; my daughter and my 
sons, too, hung about my knees, urging me to sell every 
thing upon the farm, even to the beds from under us, ra- 
ther than go to Lancaster. 

But I was deaf to their entreaties ; I knew that if I set- 
tled this debt, which I did not consider as my own, I 
should be immediately arrested for those that were justly 
due from me; and I determined to suffer every hardship 
rather than act dishonestly towards the person who had 
confided in me. I urged my wife and children, therefore, 
to bear up, and to put their trust in a blessed Providence, 


| that doubtless, for some wise reason, was now pouring 


down the vials of his wrath upon us: ‘* but shall we,” said 


| I “who have tor twenty years received at his hands the 


cup of prosperity, shall we repine to receive for a short 
space, from his hand also, the bitter waters of adversity ? 
No, tny dear wife and children, that must not be; then 
put your firm faith and trust in the mercy of him by whom 
even a sparrow falleth not to the ground unheeded.” 
Alas! I found it harder to practise resignation to the Di- 
vine will than to preach it; but I was forced to submit. 
1 tore myself away from my heart-broken family, and in 
the custody of the sheriff's officer, pursued my melancholy 
Journey to that ancient abode of misfortune and of misery, 
—— magnificent, but now gloomy, Castle of Lan- 
caster. 

As I passed through its massive gateway, and cast my 
eyes upon the old, rugged, and frowning tower that was 
to be my future place of abode, for I knew not what 
length of time, I gave an involuntary shudder, and asked 


I done to merit such affliction ?” I gazed as I passed on 
towards the ** Well Tower,” which was the residence 
chosen for me, at a group of dirty, squalid, half-naked 
beings that had crowded around to stare at the new comer. 
The faces of many of them were long and hollow, their 
beards unshaven, their bodies lank and thin, and they 
looked as though famine and themselves were old ac- 
quaintances. ‘I, in my turn,” thought I, ‘* may live to 
look thus prison-worn, and, like these wretches, to gaze 
upon the fresh inmates of this den of human misery ; but 
may Heaven, in its mercy, forbid that I should Lecome one 
of them. No, rather let me soon be an inhabitant of that 
narrow house * where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest.’” _s : 

But I quickly found that the miseries of a prison exist 
more in imagination than reality, and that the distressed 
state of its inmates arises more from the depravity of the 
prisoners themselves than from the restrictions or privations 
to which they are subjected. 
could, even in a gaol, be respectable and respected, 
although he might not have money to squander away upon 
cards and dice, and the lowest species of gambling. 

When I entered the Castle I had but a very small sum 
of money in my possession, and that sum, after paying for 
‘* a jollification,”’ as my co-mates termed it, upon entrance, 
and the rooms money, was reduced to a few shillings: but 
I received a weekly allowance from the county, which con- 
sisted of a greater quantity of bread and potatoes than I 
could possibly consume; the overplus I sold to those per- 
sons who, being too proud to rank as paupers, did not re- 
ceive the allowance from the county. I was also permitted 
to have a certain quantity of ale every day; this I regu- 
larly sold to those thirsty souls who could not find their 
own allowance sufficient, and I received for my plumper 
nearly double the amount that it cost me. In this manner 
T lived, without troubling my family for assistance, which, 
as I but too well knew, was badly enough provided for. 

But I was most at a loss for a method of killing time. 
I had been used to a life of industry, and to ramble, hour 
after hour, up and down the prison yard, with my hands 
in my pockets, was almost unbearable; I therefore learnt 
the art of netting purses, comfortables, and other silk and 
worsted articles, by which means I prevented the hours 
from hanging heavily on my hands, and also made a ne- 
cessary addition to my little income. Had every pocr pri- 
soner followed my example, what a different state would 
the gaol have exhibited ; but drunkenness was the order 
of the day, and among all who could by any means raise 
the money, it appeared to be the ‘* one thing needful.” 

I had not been an inhabitant of the Castle more than six 
months, ere I was one afternoon unexpectedly shocked and 
surprised by a visit from my wife and children; they were 
then houseless wanderers; for the home which had been 
their happy residence for so many years, was theirs no 
longer. You will readily guess to what I allude. Our 
landlord having distrained upon the premises for twelve 
months’ rent, the harpies of the law had swept every thing 
away : and the hapless fugitives came to me almost desti- 
tute. It was a most melancholy meeting; but in the 
— of our distress we rejoiced once more to behold each 
other, 

My poor boys, proud and high-spirited, could itl brook 
this reverse of fortune, and they came only to bid me fare- 
well—a farewell that, so the Almighty willed it, was to be 
a final one in this world. After that night we never again 
met. But they, I trust, are in heaven, and we shall mect, 
ay, and shortly too; for even whilst I write my trembling 
hand and my worn-out frame prove to me that I cannot 
long be parted from them. 

Let me, however, whilst they are the subject of my 
thoughts, relate the sad termination of their sufferings. 
England was, at that time, engaged in a bloody and an 
expensive war,—soldiers were wanted, and my sons, after 
quitting the prison, enlisted that very evening with a re- 
cruiting party that was stationed in Lancaster—but they 
left the bounty-money with their nearly heart- broken 
mother. 

Before twelve short months had passed away both my 
gallant boys were dead! The transport in which they 
embarked was wrecked in a dreadful storm off the coast 
of North America, and my youngest boy perished with a 
great portion of his unhappy comrades, almost under the 
eyes of his brother, who, although he plunged into the 
water for the purpose, could not save him. My eldest son, 
a few weeks afterwards, died on the field of battle. When 
this dreadful news reached me, —— but I cannot go on. 
Oh, my friend !—the fate of my brave boys was a happy 
one compared with thatof * * ” * bg * 
Here the manuscript was illegible for more than 
a page, and I am fully warranted in concluding that 
the wretched old man then wrote during a paroxysm 





myself, ** Why have I been reserved for this? What have 


I discovered, too, thata man 


| of insanity. But at length he thus continued his 
| Story :— 
My wife and daughter took lodgings in the vicinity ot 
| the Castle, and they managed to obtain a wretched liveli- 
| hood by netting, sewing, and washing for the prisoners, 
so that although, upon the whole, we lived poorly enough, 
yet it never could be said that we wanted a meal. For 
| eighteen months we saw each other daily, and my daughter, 
| my dear Susan, became the only comfort of both her 
| parents. She was a lovely young woman, and the pensive 
| cast that early misfortune had given to her countenance, 
| made the dear child appear more interesting in the eyes of 
every beholder. 

About the close of the eighteenth month the affairs ot 
my brother-in-law bore a somewhat more favourable aspect, 
| and he paid the debt for which we had been so long incar- 
cerated; but I still remained a prisoner, for my own cre- 
ditors had lodged detainers against me. However, my 
relative, upon quitting the prison, promised to do all in his 
power to effect an arrangement for me. But before that 
wished-for event took place my daughter was missing !— 
| She left the lodgings early one morning to pay me her 
usual visit; but to the Castle she came not: and when her 
mother, who generally dined with me, arrived at the prison 
| about the hour of noon, she was horror-struck to find that 
| our daughter was not there. My wife hastened back to her 
humble abode, and upon opening a little box in which my 
| girl kept a few trifling articles of dress, the anxious mother 
| discovered a letter in my daughter's writing, addressed to 
herself. Susan had fled—fled with a villain. 

The letter stated that, unable to be longer a spectator ot 
the misery her dear parents endured, she had reiuctantly 
listened to the proposals of Mr. ——, an officer in the army, 
who, upon their arrival in London, had sworn to make her 
his wife, and also to furnish her with money for the pur- 
pose of paying off my debts, and of once more placing me 
upon atarm. She inclosed a ten-pound note, which she 
begged her mother would inake use of, and added that her 
confidence in the honour of Mr. —— was unbounded, and 
that, in a few days, she was certain to remit money suffi- 
cient for her father’s enlargement. The letter concluded 
with begging forgiveness for the hasty step, which no con- 
sideration, but that of her parents’ welfare, should have 
induced her to take. 

Figure to yourself, if you can, our despair and horror 
upon reading this dreadful note ;—that the poor child was 
the dupe of her own tender heart, we could not, for a 
moment doubt: as to the officer, my wife knew him not— 
had never, to her knowledge, even seen him nor could 
she possibly conceive how he had been able to gain the un- 
fortunate girl’s affections. Not knowing what course to 
pursue, I consulted the governor of the Castle, who hu- 
manely wrote to London, and his friends there made every 
inquiry after Captain ——; but he was not to be heard 
of. However, upon applying at the War-office, they found 
that he had obtained leave of absence for six months, and 
this was all the intelligence we could obtain respecting 

im. 

Understanding that Captain —— was a native of Lincoln, 
my brother-in-law journeyed thither, and the expense was 
defrayed with the ten-pound note, the governor having re- 
marked ** that there could be no harm in fighting the 
enemy with his own weapons ;"—but the journey was of 
no avail. I never again beheld my poor deluded girl,— 
never again heard tidings of her. Doubtless she 
* Was cast abandon’d on the world’s wide stage, 

And doom’d in scanty poverty to roam.” 


O my child! my child! how couldst thou plant dag- 
gers in the hearts of * ” - ° be % . 
Here the manuscript again was illegible, and ap 

peared as though it had been blotted by tears. The 

hand-writing at length became plain, and was thu: 
continued :— 

My wife never recovered from the shock occasioned by 
poor Susan’s elopement ; I saw her daily waste away. In 
my presence she strove to appear cheerful and contented, 
but when alone I knew that she gave herself up to despair. 
Every one tried to comfort the wretched creature; but 
who can give comfort to the bereaved heart of a mother ? 
** My child! my child! Oh, give me back my child!" 
she would continually utter, and in a tone so touching as 
to cause the drops of sorrow to flow from the eyes of those 
who were vainly offering consolation. 

But my misfortunes now drew toa climax. One day 
when my wife was sitting beside me in a little recess be- 
longing to the Well Tower, which afforded a glimpse of 
the open country, the postman brought me a ship letter. 
‘* Here, Jane,” said I, ** will be news from our dear boys 

but it is not the hand-writing of either of them.” | 
opened the letter, it was from a young man, a nati: 
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Dalton, who had enlisted in the same regiment with my 


sons. Tread the first words aloud, ** 1 am sorry.” I 
stopped, I glanced hurriedly over the contents, the letter 
dropped from my grasp, and exclaiming, ** The will of 
Heaven be done!’ I covered my face with my hands and 
wept bitterly. My wife, much alarmed, took up the 
letters;—she read.—she gave one wild shriek, and fell 
lifeless upon the floor.—Her heart was broken ! 

. s es o a e 

There was a blank, a dreary blank in my life; years 

yassed away, and I remained unconscious of joy or sorrow. 

Nhat I said or did during that time [ know not; but, 
doubtless, in my paroxysms of insanity, I arraigned the 
decrees of that Providence who, for some inscrutable pur 
pose, had visited me with affliction, greater, surely, than 
ever fell to the lot of frail mortality. But I at length 
awoke as from a long dream, and I found myself the 
inhabitant of a lunatic asylum. My recollection returned, 
the blank of years was filled up, and I knew that I was 
without home, without wife, and without children.—Suill 
I thanked the Almighty for my recovery, because f could 
now pray for the souls of the dear ones who were gone 
before me; I could pray, too, that I might soon be per- 
mitted to rejoin them. 

At length, being pronounced cured, or at least harmless, 
I was discharged from the charitable institution, of which, 
unknown to myself, I had so long been an inhabitant. 

I returned to my native home; but the sight of it, I 
think, must have again unsettled me, for I have a con- 
fused recollection of wandering some years, as I thought, 
in search of my daughter. I must, during that time, have 
lived upon the bread of charity, although I know not that 
1 ever solicited alms; but ** the Lord, who tempereth the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” failed not to watch over and to 
protect the unhappy victim of His displeasure. Why | 
came into your country I cannot tell; nor why, after 
wandering 80 long through England, I determined to take 
up my abode upon the forest of Delamere, unless it was 
the pleasant water, which bearing some small resemblance 
to the mountain tarns of my own country, might have 
tempted me to build my lone hut upon its borders. 

But although the motive is unknown, I am most thank- 
ful to thet gracious Providence which induced me to 
forego my rambling propensities. During twenty years 
I have enjoyed a life of comparative ease and happiness; 
your bounty hath cheered my declining age, and I trust 
you are now convinced tbat it hath not been thrown away 
upon an unworthy object. 

I shall not, however, long be a burthen to you and to 
my other friends, who have so kindly contributed towards 
the comfort of a lonely stranger. In a few weeks, per- 
haps a few days, it will be the lot of some of you to dis- 
cover the mortal tenement of old Andrew only; for the 
pure spirit, I trust and hope, through the mercy of my 
Redeemer, will then have joined, in a happier country, 
those kindred souls from whom it has but too long been 
separated. 

Farewell, my good friend: may the prayers and the 
blessings of a dying old man be upon you and yours for 
ever. 





———— 
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STATE OF IRELAND. 


Observations on an Important Feature in the State of. 
Ireland and the want of Employment of its Population ; 
with a description of the River Shannon. Suggested 
by the Report of the Select Committce of the House of 
Commons on the State of the Poor in Ireland, and the 
Remedial Measures proposed by them. By C. W. 
WiLLiaMs, Esa. Westminster, 1880. 


Under this head Mr. Williams has published an able 
and jnteresting pamphlet on the state of Ireland, its wants 
and capabilities, with a particular reference to public 
works, the formation of roads and the improvement of 
inland navigation, as affording employment to the poor, 
and permanent improvement to their condition and that 
of the country. Such a work, written by a practical man 
ef high character, and possessing a thorough a 
of his subject, would be well worthy the attention of the 
people and Government of this country at any period, but 
it is more particularly so at the present time, when thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of Ireland are perishing from 
absolute starvation, consequent on the want of employ- 
ment and the neglected national riches of their country. 
The evil is now become of such common recurrenc:, anc 
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has attained so appalling a magnitude, that the most cal- 
lous and selfish of politicians begin to admit the necessity 
of doing something to amend the condition of a country 
which, though one of the most fertile in the world, and 
possessed of many great natural advantages, presents the 
anomalous spectacle of a deeply-impoverished people an- 
nually thioned by famine, pestilence, and death. The 
pamphlet before us is so replete with information on some 
of the causes of the present state of Ireland, and the reme- 
dics to be adopted, that we regret our inability to do more 
than just glance at the leading points, and recommend 
such of our readers as feel an interest in the subject, 
(and who that is a friend to his country and his species 
does not ?) to the work itself for their demonstration. 

Mr. Williams contends, in opposition to those who 
ascribe the condition of Ireland to the want of capital, 
that Ireland wants not capital, but the means of employ- 
ing it profitably, of rendering labour available, and pro- 
moting the re-production of capital through the instru- 
mentality ef the labourer. Some of our pseudo-political 
economists will no doubt be startled at this proposition ; 
but it is satisfactorily shown, by a reference to official 
documents, that, within the last six years and a half, not 
less than £14,181,000 of accumulated Irish capital has 
been sent to England for the purchase of British securities, 
instead of being retained in Ireland, invested in the pur- 
chase or improvement of land, in buildings, trade, com- 
merce, or manufactures. The author then propounds the 
following indispensable principles or preliminaries to any 
plan for rendering Irish capital available in Ireland :— 


1. The population want employment. 
2. That can only be supplied by the pursuits of agri- 
culture, trade, or commerce. 

3. These cannot be promoted without intercourse and 
interchange. 


After commenting on the immense advantages of a faci- 
lity of internal intercourse for the exchange of produc- 
tions and commodities, Mr. Williams proceeds to show 
what has been done to promote it in both countries. 
Speaking of England, he states that ** over three-fourths 
of the agricultural and manufacturing body of England 
no part is distant from water-carriage morethan ten miles ; 
while over one-half of that surface no part is more than 
five miles distant from this great momentum of commer. 
cial and trading life, the great manufacturing districts hav- 
ing it in the heart of their towns, and almost at their 
very doors. Compared with England, in this respect, 
the picture of Ireland’s nakedness is distressing, and 
almost incredible. Many great divisions of the land are 
without water conveyance of any kind, and those within 
its reach, from one cause or other, are unable to turn it 
to advantage, or unconscious of its influence and value. 
Entire districts of from 20 to $0 miles in extent, and 
covered with a living mass of inhabitants, are slmost with- 
out a road, yet bringing their produce over by-ways and 
mountains, and upon horses’ backs, to raise a compara- 
tively heavy rent, the fruit of which to them is, to an 
Englishman's eye, a miserable hovel with a potato diet.” 
** As to the means which Ireland possesses of creating 
internal trading intercourse,” says he, ** we find, besides 
other minor navigations, one prominent feature,—one great 
leading line of available navigation, the river Shannon, 
running through the centre of the island, and offering the 
advantages of a double coast, as it were to correct the 
inconvenience arising from its great breadth. Yet this 
first and most mo pecs. feature in Ireland’s statistics re- 
mains comparatively unproductive as a means ef internal 
trade. One-half of it is almost unknown, and the dis- 
tricts through which it passes for 150 British miles above 
Limerick, except in few situations, derive no aid from its 
navigation.” In England there are alreddy in operation, 
or in progress approaching completion, 5300 miles of na- 
vigable rivers, canals, and railroads, whilst in Ireland there 
are only 500 miles. 

Mr. Williams gives much important information rela- 
tive to the river Shannon, its present neglected condi- 
tion, and the means of rendering it highly serviceable 
to a large extent of country. He says, ** The river 
Shannon, unequalled in the British empire, embraces 
284 miles of continuous navigation ; and, from the circum. 
stance of its running through the centre of the kingdom, 
may be compared, for the purposes of intercourse, to double 
that length of coast. The advantages of water conveyance 
are thus presented to an extent of country equal to the 
whole line of coast between Belfast and Cork; or to more 
than the entire eastern coast of England. The Shannon 
washes the shores of ten counties out of thirty-two, namely, 
Leitrim, Roscommon, Longford, Westmeath, King’s 
County, Galway, Tipperary, Clare, Limerick, and Kerry. 
All of these are abundant in population, and susceptible 








of receiving great extension and improvement in their 
agriculture; and although many of them are periodi. 
cally exposed to the greatest distress, and even famine, 
yet they are without the power of mutual relief or co. 
operation. Taking, then, the double length of coast, 
which the ten counties present to the navigation, at 500 
miles, and which, considering the extent of the bays, 
inlets, and rivers, is under the fact, it leaves an average 
of fifty miles of coast to each county. This fact alone is 
sufficiently indicative of what may be done through the 
instrumentality of this one river. In a country, then, so 
extensive, so variable in soil and climate, so various in 
produce and natural products, can there be a question of 
the importance of interchange, particularly for bulky 
commodities? Is it not an unnatural state of things that 
in such a country, and with such a river flowing through 
its centre, some districts should be in want, not merely of 
comforts and conveniences, but of the common necessaries 
of life, food and fuel, and almost approaching to famine, 
while adjoining districts on the same river have them in 
abundance and to spare ?”” 

** But how shall we describe the state in which it has 
remained for ages as to trading intercourse, and in which 
one half of it remains to this very hour? Absolutely 
wanting in all the incidents of navigation. For nearly 100 
miles of its length, not a sail or boat to be met with on 
its waters. No appearance of utility; no indications of 
industry or capital ; even its beauties unknown. Deticient 
to an extent scarcely credible in roads and approaches to 
it, and consequently having but little connexion with the 
interior, where nature designed its influence should ex. 
tend. Without any employment of its waters, it flows 
unheeded by, and is unproductive of any good. Over 
many of its districts of great extent, from the absence of 
that control which human skill and means could have 
effected, its waters have become a source of wide-spreading 
waste.” 

The expense of rendering the Shannon available for 
the purpose of intercourse would be but trifling, and it 
would soon be more than repaid by the increase of the reve. 
nue, tolls, and more than all, the improved and peaceable 
condition of the people. The matter is recommended to 
the Government, and they would do well to consider whe. 
ther the money now spent on the military occupation of 
Ireland, an enormous constabulary force, &c. &c. would 
not be better bestowed in furnishing employment to the 
people, and at the same time improving the means of inter. 
nal intercourse, without which, no plans for the recovery of 
waste lands, or other means of affording employment, can 
be productive of more than a partial and temporary effect. 
They have, at all events, good encouragement to proceed 
with the work. Mr. Williams, referring to the report of 
the committee says, ‘* Several instances may be quoted 
from the report as illustrative of the great moral, as con. 
tradistinguished from the moncy value of expenditure by 
Government in creating the meansof intercourse. In the 
course of seven years, Mr. Nimmo expended £167,430 
ef public money on the western side of Connaught. He 
executed above eighty different works—made above 300 
miles of road, with several sea-coast harbours, and above 
100 bridges ; the effect of which was, as given in the evi- 
dence, and taken from the parliamentary returns, that the 
annual increase of the revenue, in the seven years, was 
equal to the whole amount of the expenditure.”—Nume- 
rous instances of a similar kind are mentioned, and Mr. 
Williams touches on several other matters connected with 
the condition of Ireland, to which we should have liked 
to draw the attention of our readers, but we have already 
trangressed our limits, and must for the present conelude. 
The pamphlet is highly deserving of attention, and we 
hope that ere long its suggestions will be taken up and 
carried inte execution. 
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MUSINGS ON LIFE. 


Fxits and entrances, brief greetings and adieus, 
A path dark cypress and the willow strews; 

Or should, perehance, a rose bright blossom there, 
Destined the victim of too chilling air, 

The dews of night, contagion’s baleful breath, 
Early recalled, ’tis prostrate laid in earth! 


Glittering and false, still smiling to deceive, 
The promise morning gave, forgot ere eve, 
Launched on the troubled waters rough and chill, 
Captive too often to another’s will; 

For ever varying, mutable, and strange, 

And change of suffering oft the only change: 

Monotonous and slow now creeping on, 

And now the rapid lightning seen, and gone! 

Guest of an hour, remembrance of adream, 
An April sunbeam on a turbid stream, 

Anon the fierce tornado hurrying by, 

While shrieks the blast, and thunder rends the sky! 

And this is life !—that life to which we cling 

As though it bore us on seraphic wing, 

And still a summer’s day were ours to prove 
To pleasure dedicate, and joy, and love !— 
And this is life, despite its wrongs confest, 

Life the desired, the worshipp'd, and carest? 
And this is life, the master passion still, 
While death the kind, and cure for every ill, 
1s fearful shunn’d, as though its portals led 

To dreary nothingness, the wakeless dead, 
And chill annihilation swept o’er all 

‘Her midnight horrors, and chaotic pall!— 
Strange paradox, and contradiction strange 
To be enamoured thus of mournful change; 
Our prison to prefer, and dungeon chains, 

To light, and liberty, and boundless plains, 
Regions immortal which no shadows dim, 
Inhabited of saint and seraphim !— 


Oh, life! what are thy instincts, powerful, say, 
Thy strong-holds fettering thus from day to day; 
What are thy sorceries; what thy wizard spell? 

A wanderer questions thee, in pity tell!— 

Tell what the mastery that bids us brave 

The furious swellings of the ocean wave /— 

‘What prompts the storm to bide, the tempest dare, 
And life to cherish, fostering but despair? 


Foud questioner! to man in mercy given 
The love unquench’d of life, lest, sorrow driven, 


.Himself had madly dared from griefs to fly, 


And burat the fetters of mortality !— 

And know, for purposes the wisest, best, 

The love of life is planted in the breast: 

And though the mortal path be briar o’ergrown, 
And man may traverse desert wilds alone; 

With conscious rectitude, and God his guide, 
Though loud may yell the blast, and threat the tide, 
Fearless his bark its onward course shall steer, 

And watt him to the rest sought vainly here! 


Forgive !—a murmurer no longer I, 
Would seek, oh, life! thy trials brief to fly; 





They have their errand, their appointment here, 
And, ah! than mirth, more blest the sorrowing tear! 
The soul it purifies and leads to God, 

And though the path by mortal footsteps trod 

Be with the cypress, and the willow strewn, 

And leading still through desert wilds alone; 

The bower waste shall as a garden blocm, 

And Hope, triumphant, point beyond the tomb! 


Liverpool, G. 


——————EEES 


HOPE AND LOVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF LILIAN. 


(From the Gem for 1831.) 


One day, through Fancy’s telescope, 
Which is my richest treasure, 

I saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of Pleasure: 

All mirth and smiles I saw them go— 
Each was the other’s banker ; 

For Hope took up her brother’s bow, 
And Love his sister’s anchor. 


They rambled on o’er vale and hill, 
They passed by cot and tower ; 
Through summer’s glow and winter’s chill, 
Through sunshine and through shower;— 
But what did those fond playmates care 
For climate or for weather? 
All scenes to them were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed together. 


Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some muse and her wild numbers, 

Or breath a dream of holiness 
On Beauty’s quiet slumbers! 

** Fly on,” said Wisdom, with cold sneers, 
“‘I teach my friends to doubt you;” 

«Come back,” said Age, with bitter tears, 
«* My heart is eold without you.” 


When Poverty beset their path, 

And threatened to divide them, 
They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath 
Ere she had breath, to chide them, 

By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And all her bitters honey, 

And showing taste for bread and milk 
And utter scorn of money. 


They met stern Danger in their way, 
Upon a ruin seated ; 

Before him kings had quaked that day 
And armies had retreated: 

But he was robed in such a cloud, 
As Love and Hope came near him, 

That though he thundered long and loud, 
They did not see or hear him. 


A grey beard joined them, Time by name; 
And Love was nearly crazy, 
To find that he was very lame, 
And also very lazy: 
Hope, as he listened to her tale, 
Tied wings upon his jacket ; 
And then they far outran the mail, 
And far outsailed the packet. 


And so, when they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow, 

Before a grave they stopped at last— 
Beneath a weeping willow: 

The moon upon the humble mound 
Her softest light was flinging ; 

And from the thickets all around 
Sad nightingales were singing. 





**T leave you here,” quoth father Time. 
As hoarse as any raven 4 

And Love kneeled down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven, 


But Hope looked onward, calmly brave, 
And whispered, ‘“ Dearest brother, 

We're parted on this side the grave,-~ 
We'll meet upon the other.” 








THE ANTIQUARY. 
— 


(From “ The Humorist,” published by Ackerman) 





Caleb Crypt wasa great antiquary, 
And collector of works of virtu; 
A host of antiques, rich and rare, he 
As the auctioneers write, had “ on view.” 


Among other things he had got a 

Pict’s sword which no modern eould wield; 
Cups and saucers, in right terra cotta, 

Set on Coriolanus’s shield. 


He'd a remnant of Cicero's gown, 
(His waistcoat was made of a piece) 
And his bolster was stuff'd with the down 
Of the famous Capitoline geese. 


He'd the fair Queen of Carthage’s slippers, 
A gift from her false Trojan swain; 
And a huge pair of silver-gilt nippers, 
With which Cesar uncorked his Champagne 


He'd a broom-stick and sugar-loaf hat, 
Once an old Seandinavian witeb’s ; 

The whiskers of Whittington's cat, 
And a cast pair of Remus’s breeches. 


Two fine busts, but of whom ’twas not known, 
Since they happened to be without faces ; 

Chinese idols, whose features were thrown 
Into all sorts of ugly grimaces. 


Two wine-cups, said to have been made 
In Augustus’s time or soon after, 
On which scenes so grotesque were display'd 
That you could not drink from them for laughter. 


A quiver of Dian, too, mounted 
With silver; for, Sir, you must know 

That, though she and her nymphs were aecounted 
Such prim ones, they each had a bow 


He’d a one-legged Venus; a Mars, 
© shame on the Vandals who harm’d him 
For, poor fellow ! he’d been in the wars, 
Where his foes, it would seem, bad dis-arm'd him, 


Now and then, though, eur friend got arub; 

Some antiques were once brought to the hammer, 
When he purchas’d for Hercules’ club 

An Irishman’s old paving-rammer, 


A cat with two tails, a rare lot, 

He next bought, and, soon after the sale, 
Found one fasten’d on, which was not, 

Of course, an original tai/, 


Again, at a guinea a pound, 

He purchas’‘d, imagine his fury, 
The Fifth Harry’s breast-plate, and found 
*Twas Harry the Fifth of old Drury. 


’Twas no part of a friend, though, I wis," 
To expose the true worth of the prize; 
For surely, where blindness was bliss, 
it was cruel to open his eyes. 
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TRAVELLING MEMORANDA. 
LETTER:IV. 
LIVING AT LAUSANNE—GIBBON’S LIBRARY—ROUTE 
TOWARDS ITALY, 


—_>— 
(From the Saturday's Advertiser.) 

We remained at Lausanne upwards of three months, 
and quitted it with little expectation of finding many | 
places on the Continent which offer so agreeable a sum- 
mer residence at the same moderate rate of expenditure ; | 
nor can there be many that have the same conveniences. 
In the environs, and particularly on the descent towards 
the lake, are a number of country houses, which are let 
ut from eight to twenty pounds a month, including fur- 
niture, except plate and linen; and, though nearly out 
of sight of the town, and surrounded by some of the most 
beautiful scenery, several of them are at so short a dis- 
tance that dinners may be supplied from Lausanne. One 
of the handsomest is Beausite, formerly the residence ot 
John Kemble, and the house where he died; one of the 
most romantic, Rosemont, occupied, in the summer of 
1824, by the Rev. Mr. Bold and his family; and one of 
the most comfortable and best furnished is the Maison 
Violet, belonging to an excellent old lady, who passed the 
yreater part of ber life in the family of the Duchess of 
Hamilton. A good traitcur will furnish dinners at from 
24 to 3 francs a-head: for 12 francs may be had soup, 
tish, three dishes of meat, two of vegetables, and one of 
pastry, in sufficient quantity for four masters, and, gene- 
rally, for two servants. Excellent wine at from 5d. to 
154. a bottle, and in quantity it may be bought cheaper : 
as red wines, Neuchatel, Chateauneuf, and Tavel, if suffi- 
ciently old, are as good as need be tasted ; the ordinary 
white wine of the country is pleasant, and Yvorne and 
Lavaux are superior. Loaf sugar is 7d. the pound, of 16 
French ounces and a half, tea 4s, 2d., butter 10jd., meat 
ad. to 4d., and bread 2d. to 24d. There is a numerous 
Linglish society, for those who think the company of the 
travelling English desirable; three very good booksel- 
lers’ shops, several circulating libraries and news-rooms, 
and every amusement of a town except a theatre. At 
the boarding-houses the charge is about three pounds a 
month for foreigners, and five for English ; a very reason- 
able distinction, as the latter not only eat more, but ex- 

ect to be better served. At the houses especially estab- 
lished for them, the charge is eight to ten pounds a month, 

The walks and rides are beautiful in every direction. 
Close to the town the promenade of Monbenon commands 
a view of the lake, the mountains of Savoy, and the Pays 
de Vaud, the latter jutting out so as to form innumerable 
bays, and covered with villages, castles, and vineyards, 
which at last become confounded in the distance with the 
bases of ** the lofty Jura."” To Ouchy (the port of Lau- 
sanne) there is a very agreeable walk, and beyond Ouchy 
are the romantic grounds of Denanton. Above the town 
are the Vallon; the road to Berne (by the side of which 
lies the cemetery where Kemble is buried ;) the hill lead- 
ing tq the Signal; the wood of Sauvabellin ; the grounds 
of Rovereaz; and the Rochers; and on the roads leading 
to Vevay and to Geneva there are also splendid views. 
The most remarkable public buildings are the castle and 
the cathedral, both tine specimens of Gothic architecture. 
In the latter there are a few monuments, one of them to 
the first wife of Sir Stratford Canning, of which two of the 
tigures in relief are said to be by Canova; but the interior 
of a cathedral stript of its usual splendours, and adapted 
to the naked danplicien of a Swiss conventicle, has but a 
miserable appearance. Attached to the college there is a 
publ library, and a very promising commencement of a 
museum 3 and in the house No. 37, in the Rue du Bourg, is 
Gibbon’s library, at present, I believe, the property of Dr. 
Scholl, who was formerly his physician, and who describes 
him as remarkable for his precision and regularity. He 
kept an excellent table, although he partook of it very 
sparingly himself; his visitors were received in his study, 
but he would not allow them to open or disarrange the 
bo ks that lay around him; and if a guest arrived beyond 
the hour appointed, Gibbon was evidently annoyed at such 
want of punctuality, and held up his watch to show that 
he had reason to be so. To make up for these peculiari- 
tics, a retentive memory enabled him, on all occasions, to 
give his conversation the advantage of his various and ex- 
tensive reading. Dr. Scholl, when in England, many 





years since, bought the library from the late Lord Shet- 
field, Gibbon’s executor, at the request of the author of 
Vathek, who, on the subject being mentioned one 





morning ut bis breakfast table, expressed a wish to have 
such a collection to refer to when he might happen 


to be at Lausanne—a wish certainly characteristic of 
the usual sublimity of his profusion. The Doctor at 
first scarcely believed him serious; but a negociation was 
commenced, and the library was finally purchased for a 
thousand guineas. The rent of the rooms it has been 
kept in, and the expense of moving it five or six times, 
have added a very considerable sum to the cost; and, at 
last, Mr. Beckford, who had only seen it once, desired the 
Doctor to dispose of it as his own; with the exception of 
Gemelti’s Travels and Pietro della Valle, which he re- 
quested might be reserved for himself, and his daughter, 
the Duchess of Hamilton. A catalogue of all the rest 


| was in the press last year, preparatory to selling them 


either in a lot, or separately, as might be most practicable. 
They consist of between six and eight thousand volumes, 
in good order, and after all their removals only about 
six volumes (of little value) have been lost. The original 
catalogue was made by Gibbon on the backs of playing 
cards, of which thirteen were given tome by Dr. Scholl, 
seven of them in the hand- writing of the historian himself. 
The house in which Gibbon lived is now occupied by 
Messrs. De Moulin and Co. the bankers, and in a garden 
entered from the Place de S. Francoise are the ruins of 
the summer-house where he finished his great work. These 
are, of course, amongst the things to be seen at Lausanne. 
There is also in the Rue de Madeleine a vacant space be- 
tween the houses Nos. 5 and 6, which is better calculated 
than any monument to hand down a traitor to the execra- 
tion of posterity.—Here formerly stood the residence of 
the burgo-master, lebrand d’Aux, which was rased to the 
ground in consequence of his favouring an attempt to sub- 
ject the Pays de Vaud to the Duke of Savoy, and itis for- 
bidden to build again upon the spot polluted by his me- 
mory. The money current in this and most other parts 
of Switzerland consists of one batz, half batz, and five 
batz pieces: each batz contains four creutzers or ten 
raps; ten of these batz make a Swiss franc or livres and 
three francs nine sous Swiss (or 344 batz) are equal to five 
francs French. The larger silver currency is almost en- 
tirely foreign, and consists chiefly of French five franc 
pieces, worth at Lausanne 344 batz; or, of Ecus de Bra- 
bant, which pass tor 394 batz each. The Napoleon is 138 
batz, or 13 livres 16 sous Swiss; and the Louis neuf is 16 
livres Swiss. In the shops they will ask you in the pro- 
portion of three francs French for, two francs Swiss; but 
in large purchases this loose. mode of reckoning, should 
not be submitted to, as, instead of five francs it would take 
five francs three sous and a half to pay for every 344 batz’ 
worth, being a loss of 85 sous on every five franc piece. It 
was in contemplation to obviate all this confusion by as- 
similating the currency to that of France,. In English 
money the batz is equal to rather less than 13d. 

On the 16th of September, pr ding towards Italy, we 
left Lausanne for Bex, where we arrived in five hours and 
a half; passing through the vineyards of Lavaud and by 
wooded mountains that inclose the upper end of the lake. 
The first place we'stopt at was Vivay, which is a neat 
town, and seems to have a considerable trade in wine: it 
is also remarkable as having been the residence and burial- 
place of two of the English regicides. The next. object 
that called our attention was the ‘* Clarens, sweet Clarens,” 
of Lord Byron; but this epithet might have been better 
applied to Montroux, which stands higher up the moun- 
tain: the latter has a population of small proprietors, who 
have the character of being Licn instruits, and is also.cele- 
brated for the beauty of its women. We, of course, went 
through the castle of Chillon, where we saw the dungeons 
and inscriptions, and an ancient kitchen as dark and pic- 
turesque as one of the paintings of Rembrandt. Thedun- 
geon described by Lord Byron is a narrow vault on the 
level of the lake, supported by a single row of pillars. As 
far as Villeneuf, which is the last town on the borders of 
the Leman, the road is narrow and bad; it then becomes 
better, and continues so to Bex, with the exception of a 
short distance on the banks of the Grand-eau after passing 
Yvorne towards Aigle. The splendid valley of Ormond, 
and indeed the whole drive from Villeneux to Bex, is one 
of the most beautiful pieces of scenery in Switzerland. 
Our second day was frem Bex to Sion, which took rather 
less than six hours. As faras St. Maurice the road lay 
through the richest and most magnificent scenery it is 
possible to conceive: it’ afterwards became bolder and 
wilder. Between St. Maurice and Martigny we visited the 
Pisse vache, which we saw to great advantage, the stream 
being full, and the wind scattering it in its fall. At the base 
it formed a splendid rainbow. On one side of our road rose 
the crags of the Dent du Miai, on the other the Dent de 
Moretes, and in the distance a portion of the Great: St. 
Bernard. A little further on we crossed the Trent, which 
omy through a chasm in the rock twelve hundred feet 
nigh. Martigny, since its desolation, is a poor place, but 
it contains three rather large hotels, On one of them (the 








Hotel de Latour) is an inscription, placed about the top of 
the first story, marking the height to which the inundation 
that destroyed it rose. It was occasioned by the overflow. 
ing of the Dranse, in consequence of the bursting of one 
of the glaciers of Mont Blanc. From Martigny to Rigge 
the road is nearly a straight line, on the banks of the 
Rhone, between ranges of lofty and almost barren moun. 
tains. After passing St. Pierre the scenery is more ya. 
ried, and the view of Sion in the distance, its castles and 
monasteries crowning the lofty hills that rise above it, is 
one of the most picturesque that can be imagined. During 
the few hours we stayed there, we went up to the ancient 
church above the castle of Valere, where we were shown 
a variety of bones and relics of St. Catherine: I rather 
think the wheel on which she suffered was amongst them, 
One of the chapels was hung round with rude wooden effi. 
gies of the arms or other members for the cure of which 
her intercession had been prayed. The carved work of 
the stalls is curious, and in excellent preservation. We 
found the road from Bex good throughout, with the ex. 
ception of a short distance under repair after passing St. 
Maurice. Immediately on entering the Vallais, which ig 
the next canton to the Pays de Vaud, there was a change 
in the costume of the women ; the graceful and shady hats 
of the Vaudese being replaced by a small flat bonnet, or. 
namented with ribbons, and, apparently, very little suited 
to so warm a summer climate. Here I must close my let. 
ter: I shail continue our route to Milan in my next, and 
shall take advantage of my present residence to forward 
the remainder more regularly.—Very truly yours, 
X. X .X. 





Audubon, the American Ornithologist.—This enthusi- 
astic naturalist is gone again to the woods. He left Edin. 
burgh last month, and after visiting Paris, intends pro- 
ceeding to New Orleans in August. It is his purpose to 
spend eighteen months or two years in exploring the 
western side of the valley of the Mississippi, up towards 
the Rocky Mountains. Should he survive, he intends re- 
turning to Edinburgh, and spending the rest of his days 
in arranging his collection, and publishing a continuation 
of his ** Ornithological Biography.” 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BASE IMI- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 


of the Genuine, 
A. ROWLAND anp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
takeany witheéut being Inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 


**A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 78., 
10s. 6d., and 21s, per bottle.—All other. Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 


This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 
Hair is of the gréatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprisingenergy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andiroparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating sp hye immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation ;. heals 
harshand rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infalliblespecific,a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Buld- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle: 
strect; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 











liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
ine Venders throughout Europe, 
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AFRICAN LION HUNT. 


——__— " . 
The following animated description of a Lion Hunt in 
Southern Africa, we have pleasure in transcribing from the 
notes to Ephemerides, a collection of poems on various 
subjects, by Thomas Pringle, Esq. :— 
I was then residing on my farm or ** location,” at Ba- 
vian’s River; in the neighbourhood of which numerous 
herds of large game, and, consequently, beasts of prey are 
abundant. One night a lion, that had previously pur- 
loined a few sheep out of my kraal, came down and killed 
my riding horse, about a hundred yards from the door of 
my cabin. Knowing that the lion, when he does not carry 
off his prey, usually conceals himself in the vicinity, and 
is very apt to be dangerous by prowling about the place in 
search of more game, I resolved to have him destroyed or 
dislodged without delay. I, therefore, sent a messenger 
round the location, to invite all who were willing to assist 
in the enterprise, to repair to the place of rendezvous as 
speedily as possible. In an hour every man of the party 
(with the exception of two pluckless fellows who were kept 
at home by the women) appeared ready mounted and armed. 
We were also reinforced by about a dozen of the ‘* Base 
taard,’ or mulatto Hottentots, who resided at that time 
upon our territory as tenants or herdsmen, an active and 
enterprising, though rather an unsteady, raceof men. Our 
friends, the Tarka Boors, many of whom are excellent 
lion-hunters, were all too far distant to assist us, our near- 
est neighbours residing at least twenty miles from the loca- 
tion. We were, therefore, on account of our own inex- 
perience, obliged to make our Hottentots the leaders of 
the chase. ; 
The tirst point was to track the lion to his covert. This 
was effected by a few of the Hottentots on foot. Com- 
mencing from the spot where the horse was killed, they 
followed the spoor through grass and gravel, and brush- 
wood, with astonishing ease and dexterity, where an in- 
experienced eye could discern neither foot-print nor mark of 
any kind, until at length we fairly tracked him into a large 
busch or straggling thicket of brushwood and evergreens, 
about a mile distant. The next object was to drive him 
out of this retreat, in order to attack him:in a close pha- 
lanx, and with more safety and effect. The approved 
mode in such cases is to torment him with dogs till he 
abandons his covert, and stands at bay in the open plain. 
The whole band of hunters then march forward together 
If he does not speedily 
fall, but grows angry and turns upon his enemies, they 
must then stand close in a circle, and turn their horses 
rear.outward ; someholding them fast by the bridles, while 
the others kneel to take a steady aim at the lion as he ap- 
proaches—sometimes-up to the very horses’ heels, couching 
every now and then, as if to measure the distance and 
strength of hisenemies. This is the moment to shoot him 
fairly in the forehead, or some other mortal part. If they 
continue to wound him ineffectually till he waxes furious 
and desperate ; or if the horses, startled by his terrific roar, 
grow frantic with terror, and burst loose, the business 
becomes rather serious, and may end in mischief, espe- 
cially if all the party are not men of courage, coolness, 
and experience. ‘T'Le frontier Boors are, however, ge- 
nerally such excellent marksmen, and withal so coo! and 
deliberate, that they seldom fail to shoot him dead as soon 
as they get within a fair distance. s 
In the present instance we did not manage matters quite 
s0 scientifically, The Bastaards, after recounting to us all 
these and other sage laws of lion-hunting, were themselves 
the first to depart trom them. Finding that the few in- 
different hounds we had made little impression on the 
enemy, they divided themselves into two or three parties, 
and rode round the jungle, firing into the spot where the 
dogs were barking round him, but without effect. At 
length, after some hours spent in this beating about the 
bush, the Scottish blood of some of my countrymen began 
to get impatient, and three of them announced their de- 
termination to march in and beard the lion in his den, pro- 
vided three of the Bastaards (who were superior marks. 
men) would support them, and follow up their fire, should 
the enemy venture to give battle. Accordingly, in they 
went, (in spite of the warnings of some more prudent men 
among us) to within fifteen or twenty paces of the spot 
Where the animal lay concealed. He was couched among 
the roots of a large evergreen bush, with a small space of 
open ground on one side of it, and they fancied, on ap- 
proaching, that they saw him distinctly, lying glaring at 
them from under the foliage. Charging the Bastaards to 
stand firm and level fair, should they miss, the Scottish 
champions let fly together, and struck,—not the lion (as it 
atterwards proved) but a great block of red stone, beyond 








which he was actually lying. Whether any of the shots 


grazed him is uncertain, but with no other warning than foreyard-arm from the mainto’gallant mast. 


lumber a lot of passengers—lubbers that couldn't tell the 
Well, blue 


a furious growl, forth he bolted from the bush. ‘The pu- water was a reg’lar sight for "em, and then they used to 
sillanimous Bastaards, in place of now pouring in their vol. | swab it about the quarter in yer marine fash’n, like sar- 
ley upon him, instantly turned and fled, helter-skelter, ‘tain people in this here ship, that shall be nameless as 
leaving him to do his pleasure upon the defenceless Scots, | though commanding under his Majesty's broad pennant. 
who, with empty guns, were tumbling over each other, ' Ye see they were mostly sodger off’sirs, and saving one or 
in their curry to escape the clutch of the rampant savage. | two on’em, the most ignorantest chaps aboard. rom one 
In a twinkling he was upon them, and with one stroke; watch to another they did nothing but marines’ duty, 


of his paw, dashed the nearest to the ground. The 
scene was terrific. There stood the lion, with his toot 
upon his prostrate foe, looking round in conscious power 
and pride upon the bands of his assailants, and with a 
port the most noble and imposing that can be conceived. 
It was the most magnificent thing I ever witnessed. 
The danger of our friends, however, rendered it at the 
moment too terrible to enjoy, fully, either the grand or 
the ludicrous part of the picture. We expected every 
instant to see one or more of them torn into pieces; nor, 
though the rest of the party were standing within fifty 
paces, with their guns cocked and levelled, durst wwe fire 
for their assistance. One was lying under the lion’s paw, 
and the others scrambling towards us in such a way as to 
intercept our aim at him. All this passed more rapidly 
than I have described it; but luckily the lion, after 
steadily surveying us for a few seconds, seemed willing to 
be quits with us on fair terms: and with a fortunate for- 
bearance, (for which he met but an ungrateful recom- 
pense) turned calmly away, and driving the snarling dogs 
like rats from amongst his heels, bounded over the adjoin- 
ing thicket like a cat over a footstool, clearing brakes and 
bushes twelve or fifteen feet high as readily as if they had 
been tufts of grass, and abandoning the jungle, retreated 
towards the mountains. ; 

After having ascertained the state of our rescued com- 
rade, (who, fortunately, had sustained no other injury than 
a slight scratch on the back, and a severe bruise in the 
ribs, from the force with which the animal had dashed him 
to the ground,) we renewed the chase with Hottentots and 
hounds in full cry. In a short time we again came up 
with the enemy, and found him standing at bay under an 
old mimosa tree, by the side of a mountain stream, which 
we had distinguished by the name of Douglas water. The 
dogs were barking round, but afraid to approach him, for 
he was now beginning to growl fiercely, and to brandish 
his tail in a manner that showed he was meditating mis- 
chief. The Hottentots, by taking a circuit between him 
and the mountain, crossed the stream, and took a position 
on the top of a precipice overlooking the spot where he 
stood. Another party of us occupied a position on the 
other side of the glen; and placing the poor fellow thus 
between two fires which confused his attention and pre- 
vented his retreat, we kept battering away at him, till he 
fell, unable again to grapple with us, pierced with many 
wounds. 

He proved to be a full-grown lion of the yellow variety, 
about five or six years of age. He measured nearly twelve 
feet from the nose to the tip of the tail. His fore leg be- 
low the knee was so thick that I could not span it with 
both hands; and his neck, breast, and limbs appeared, 
when the skin was taken off, a complete congeries of si- 
news. His head, which seemed as large and heavy as that 
of an ordinary ox, I caused to be boiled, for the purpose 
of preserving the skull, and tasted the flesh from curiosity. 
It resembled very white coarse beef, rather insipid, but 
without any disagreeable flavour. 

The skin of this lion, after being rudely tanned by the 
Hottentots, was, together with the skull, transmitted to 
Sir Walter Scott, as a testimony of grateful regard from 
some of his countrymen in South Africa; and these tro- 
phies have now the honour to form part of the ornaments 
of the poet’s antique armoury at Abbotsford. 





POOR BOBBY. 
—>— 
A YARN FROM THE MID-WATCH,. 
(From the Englishman's Magazine.) 

When I was a bit 0’ a younker, messmates, I sarved 
aboard of the Washington, a reg’lar Virginee-built, and 
as | vely a thing for a trader, aga seaman would wish to 
have seen on the run, in a brisk breeze, with her rags out. 
The capt’n, or master as our lieutenant says, when he 
overhauls—was a good sort of a man enough, though I 
couldn't say as much for the first mate,—and so the ves- 
sel’s course was kept, and duty done, he would run out 
his chaffing tackle for’ard among us, the same as one-eyed 
Tom the topman there might, on board of his blessed 
Majesty’s sloop F—y here, if he but knowed how. We 
were bound d’ye see there-aeway to Van Dieman’s Land, 
and with a closely stowed cargo, we had among our live 


| 


smoking, drinking, and strutting about; it was all they 
were good for! and for’ard, we had a constant quiz at 
these swabs aft. Lord love ye! it was sitch a sight to see 
’em in their dandy rig ’longside the petticoats with their 
queer lingo of ** peermeet me,” ‘*du me the fever,’’ 
** most bootifool saight,” I never hard or seed such a set 
afore, and as soon as there sprung up a bit o’ a wind, as 
sure we had a squall aboard of us presently. Among the 
passengers we carried was ** Poor Bobby,” he was nigh 
the only favourite among the lads ; it was all the same to 
him, the quarter as the forecastle—messing with the 
Capt’n or men, all was one to Bob, the honest cretur. 
Poor Bobby, you must know, my mates, was a four-footed 
passenger—a New’fun’land dog, as fine a thing o° the 
sort, as ye ever seed, and belonged to a young off ’sir—a 
likely youngster he would been in blue, ’stead 0” red :— 
he was indeed for matter o’ that an open-hearted young 
gentleman enough, and in a hard watch could send aloft 
acan of grog, with right good will; there was none 0’ 
yer **skippering” and ‘* make fast’’ bout him. 

Now this might be, d’ye see, bekase all on us for’ard 
loved the dog as though he were our own; nor was there 
a soul, from the swab o’ a stew’rd to the Capt’n aboard, 
but would have shared his ration with Bob. There was 
something so brave and noble about the cretur, and then 
he gave such fun to all on us with his rum sky-larking, 
jumping overboard in a calm, diving and fetching, and 
all that sort of thing: the cretur swum like a Otahee. 
Then at other times may be we'd cast a bit o’ a rag in the 
ratlins, when Bobby would try to go aloft and fetch it— 
that ere he could niver do ; and it quite distressed the poor 
thing when he sced you take up a piece o’cloth and call 
him,—for Bob knowed, as well as I might, you were 
going to give him ateazer. Now there was but a wee bit 
of a piccanniny—a half and half—aboard along with his 
mother—the lad was but a little hop o’ my thumb, but a 
merry little soul, and was very fond o’ Bob, as Bob was 
on him, and they use to kick up a rare ‘*filliluh” in their 
rum rigs of play, rolling sometimes over and over each 
other, like a couple of young porpoises; and though young 
smutty would be a little rough now and then, heaving 
away at his figure head or starn, yet the gentle cretur was 
always like a lamb to him. Well, all had gone fair 
enough till within three days’ sail o’ the Cape. It was 
just getting duskish, and the second watch had just turned 
out, the wind had set in N.N.W., and might be whisper- 
ing a capful in our tops'ls, and the ship taking an easy run 
of about four knots the hour. I was on deck, I well re- 
member, and there, in the waist, was the wee half negar 
lad and the dog playing and skylarking about as usual. 
While we were laughing at the two tugging and hauling 
away, all on a sudden, afore you could say ** Done, Sir, 
the lad, running back’ards, fell through a port over 
board. There was a sing out of ‘*a hand over” from 
those who seed the sarcumstance, and two or three ran aft 
in a twinkling, heaving lines and a stray coop that was 
lying nigh the capst’n, while the off’sir of the watch 
sang out to bring the ship too. The word was scarcely 
given for taking all in, and putting the helm hard 
down, when Bobby, now for the first time, missed the 
child, and seeming to know what had happened, gave 
a loud bark, and cleared the taffrail like a shot, and capt’n 
and passengers, whe had all come aloft at the sudden cry, 
seed him swimming from astarn like a mad cretur ; all at 
once they seed him make a snatch at some’at in the water, 
but it was too dusky to tell ’xactly, and the next minute 
left him out o’sight altogether. Had the ship been but a 
man-o’-war’s man her yards had been manned, and the 
ship brought snugly to, in the twinkling o’ a handspike ; 
but ye see them) ere marchantmen are scarce o’ hands, so 
that it took a matter of ten minutes in hauling and man- 
ning and lowering the jolly boat. Well, though we pulled 
long and strong astarn, and kept as sharp luck-out ahead 
as we could well do in the dusk, we'd just gave 'em up for 
clean gone, when the bow-oar's-man suid he seed some’at 
splashing at our larboard; a pull, with aturn o’the tiller, 
brought us along-side—my eyes, it was Bobby with little 
smutty in his mouth. Poor cretur, he was just spent as 
we hauled him in, for down he sunk in the starn sheets 
quite groggy, like the piccaninny, with swallowing too 
much 0’ Davy Jones's flip. Well, L sha’n’t spin ye a twist 





of the cheer we had from the ship on our return, or the 


‘joy of the nigh-distracted mother, and all a board, when 
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the doctor brought the piceaninny too; and as for Bobby, 


they couldn't no more meve him from the child’s side than 
one eyed Tom from blue rain, when the rag’s struck and 
ship paid. There he stood licking one o’ his little bands 
‘till he came about. Arter that there carcumstance there 
wasn’t a man but loved that dog asa father might his 
child, he'd so ’deared ‘ini elf as ’twere to all aboard. 
Well, ‘all's well as ends well,” as the player man Said 
a-port. We had to land our sodger marines at the Cape, 
and ‘mong the rest the youn, off’sir what owned poor Bob, 
so that, though he was only a Cumby, all were sad enough 
at thoughts o’ parting. On the morning the ship stood in 
for the bay, and anchored within a good stone's cast o’ the 
shore. I well remember, d'ye see, messmates, it was a 
fine morning in June, with the sun hotly out, and all 
hands were ubout in getting the boats out and the windlass 
in trim, while the leave'’s taking was going on aft among 
the passengers; some on’em were going on to Hobart’s 
Town, you must know; and there was the poor dog too, 
skippering about the deck, and frisking with little smutty. 
And those that kindly patted the poor cretur that morning 
litle thought where he was to take up bis birth for the 
night. [ guess. The boat had got the passengers’ cargoes, 
and all were aboard but the dog; we had all took a leave, 
as it might be, of him, and he'd got froin the hands who 


were patting him for the list time, and was about to leap 
into the gig to his master, when the young man stood up 
in the starn, and told us to hold him taut by the collar ull 


they'd got justin siore. ** When T ho'd this handkerchief 
aloft, then lethin go,” sayshe. **Ay,ay ! sir,” said we, and 
a brace o' hands presently sized Bobby. How the poor 
creature did haul and tug, to be sure, to get to the boats 
when they put off, all the time kicking up a d—i of a 
squall, while they in the boat did nothing but snigger at 
Bobs yells, as he tried to jump over and fellow. 

Now for it, my lads, lend your ears this way! Ned 
watched the boats, and they were but just a few strokes 0° 
the shore, when up went the signal. Yeo! hoa! Slap 
went Bob over, bawling like an Indee, as he splashed into 
the water, and swam away for the shore. It was for the 
Jast time we looked upon him, as we stood together, some 
five or six on us, talking o’ the cretur, and fancying his 
quick swim. At the same time all on ’em were eyeing 
him from the boats, and he had just reached, as it might 
be, mid-way between, when thecretur, all at once set up 
a loud shrill howl, and threw himsclf half out o’ the water, 
that made us think at first he got the cramp. But the 
flash o’ white that glanced ike lightning close again him 
the next minute, told the truth, and ** A shirk! a shirk!” 
sounded from ship to shore, and from shore to ship, and 
all stood trembling, with their eyes fixed on poor Bob, as 
he kept swimming away, larboard and starboard, and 
diving in a tuen or so, as though he knowd his danger; 
while every now and then he gave a short fierce look, and 
showed his grinders; niver giving the h—Il o’ a shirk 
time for a turn—tfor, as you know, its the natur o” the 
thing, that it must turn on its belly to bite. Well, as the 

oor dog swam So fast, and every now and then gave the 
shirk a double, while one o’ the boats, in shore, was pull- 
ing hard off'to him, for there were some began to think 
that he would ‘scape the chase, whose black back and fins 
we seed ev'ry minute "bove water-work, slewing about to 

rip the dog. as he swam away, like a mad cretur, for the 
Boat coming to’ards him. Howsomever, his time was 
come—it was Do usc—the boat and he were within a mat- 
ter of ten oars of each other, and a lad, with a boat-spike, 
stood in the fure sheets, ready to grapple him, and have 
him aboard. He was, I say, within ten strokes o” the 
boat, when, giving a loud, fierce yell down he went—the 
d—d shirk had got him at last. The after minute, d’ye 
see, his head and shoulders ‘rose in the red of the waters 
around, and then again were dashed under in the maw of 
the shirk. Poor cretur! his wanderings were done! the 
curse 0” the waves had got him. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
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SKETCHES OF M. DIEFFENBACH, 
THE CELEDRATED SURGEON, 
_—_- 
(From the Gacette Medicale.) 


M. Legallois, one of our colleagues, sent to War. 
saw by the Polish Committee, has addressed to us 
from Berlin the following letter,repletewith amusing 
anecdotes of one of the most remarkable surgeons 


of the day:— 
“A promise is a debt, and I proceed to discharge | 


it. I have arrived at Berlin, and write you forth- 
with. I have seen Germany and Dieffenbach, but, 
| if you’ll allow, I shall say nothing of the country, 
but enough of the surgeon. Then what is Dieffen- 
bach? Why, neither more nor less than a man of 
| genius; a soldier at first, then a divine, and finally, 
a physician ; he is now chief surgeon to La Charité, 
and holds the first rank among German practitioners. 
Imagine a man about thirty-five, and of middle 
height, full of fire and animation, polite in his ad- 
| dress, benevolent in his manners—and such is Dief- 
fenbach. We have spent two delicious evenings 
with him, and while we sipped our tea, surrounded 
by the clouds of the hospitable calumet, he sought 
to initiate usinto the mysteries of his practice, which 
may be defined as practical physiology. Dieffenbach 
excels, especially in rhinoplastic performances. He 
showed us at La Charité, several noses of his ma- 
nufacture, and, on the faith of a Frenchman,I have 
seldom seen any so beautiful. Dieffenbach matches 
all tastes and caprices, and whether you wish for an 
aquiline, a cocked, or a needle nose, he will serve 
you to any pattern. He commences his process by 
cutting away a liberal slip from the forehead, and if 
this be too small, he snips from the scalp, fearless of 
the future growth of hair in the middle of the phy- 
siognomy. Physiology first taught him what prac- 
tice has since established—that our tissues change 
their living actions when their relations are altered: 
and thus in every case in which he supplied a nose 
from the scalp, he has found the buibs of the hair 
to become atrophied, and the hair itself to fall off. 
At first he does not trouble himself about the shape 
of his noses ; he makes two long and deep incisions, 
not on a level with the former ala nasi, but between 
the nose and the cheek. If any traces remain of the 
former nose, he husbands them carefully, and uses 
them in his new construction. He does not place 
the layer of skin in relief, as we do in France, but 
he lays it simply flat, and relics on the natural re- 
traction of the parts, and on the assistance of cica- 
trization (the effects of which he has minutely cal- 
culated on) for the elevation and shaping of the organ. 
His septum is three times as large as the French, but 
when reduced by suppuration and gangrene, it is 
just comme il faut. He does not apply the septum 
either to the upper lip, by a superficial paring, but 
he implants it deeply into the lip by an incision 
which penetrates through to the alveolary berder. 
When the efforts of nature have partly elevated the 
nose, then Dieffenbach finishes the job, and commu- 
nicates any desired form, by practising small inci- 
sions with a cataract knife, wherever retraction is 
desirable, and thus a perfectly symmetrical pair of 
ale are“obtained. Nature medicus minister is, in a 
word, his device, and, in obeyiug its modest sugges- 
tions, he has attained a pitch of rhinoplastic per- 
fection infinitely beyond any thing in Paris. His 
noses are neither potatoes nor pumpkins, but noses 
as regular as if they had issued from the mistress 
hand of Nature herself. M. Dieffenbach brought us 
to La Charité, where we were surprised, especially 
at the extreme simplicity of the dressings. The 
discased limbs are not laden with bandages and 
compresses as with us; a slip of lint, retained in 
its place by a roller and diachylon, constitutes the 
ordinary apparatus for wounds and ulcers. The 
plan appears to us both useful to the patient and 
expeditious to the surgeon. Fractured limbs are, 
in the second stage, shut up in plaster of Paris, 
allowed to set round them. At an earlier period he 
employs with much success the hanging shelf, or 
support, so much extolled by Cara Mayor and others. 
I shall say but one word about his surgical arsenal. 
Convinced that the essential part of a sharp instru- 
ment is, that it should cut properly, he has consi- 
| derably curtailed the several other attributes of his 
set. His bistouries resemble little cataract knives ; 
his amputating saw is no larger than the small saw 
| of our dissecting cases. As to the rest of his mate- 
| rials, they would all fit in his pocket, as it is said of 
Berzelius, that his laboratory could be contained in 
@ sugar-bowl.” 








CARRIAGE IMPELLED BY THE PASSENGERS 
-_—— 


Many carriages have been constructed, which were 
impelled by means of machinery, worked by persons 
within the carriages, or by a servant stationed be. 
hind, as described in Hooper’s Recreations, and in 
several of our former publications. Upwards of thirty 
years since Mr. Peter Litherland, watchmaker, of this 
town, made a number of experiments to bring a car 
riage of this description to perfection ; but he only 
partially succeeded, and the scheme was abandoned 

It has generally been found thatit requires so much 
muscular exertion to work the cranks or machiner: 
of those vehicles, that (as Pat said when he had taken 
: hey 3 ae promi yr wey a bottom,) the passengers, 

put for the name i i 
saatepahy why of the thing, might as well have 

The modern Macadamization of the ro 
however, soreduced the friction of wheels on ean 
a ee might tried now with a much 
greater prospect of success than i i 
a ~ Ps — an at the period to which 

These remarks were occasioned by our havi 
spected a light and very neat wheel carriage, Intely 
constructed by a working shoemaker, now residing in 
this town. It appears to us to be on a better prin. 
ciple than any which we have seen describe,d as the 
mode in which the hands and feet are employed in 
urging it forward is such as to be attended with the 
least possible fatigue. It will hold two ersons, who 
may work it together, and we are assured that it may 
be urged forward at the rate of six miles an hour 
with ease. 

We promised the ingenious inventor that we would 
call the public attention to the subject, and endea. 
vour to procure for him a suitable place fora public 
experiment, but he did not call upon us as proposed 
previous to our last publication, and we, therefore, 
did not then take any notice of the subject. : 

A public exhibition of the carriage might be the 
means of putting a little money into the pocket of 
the ingenious inventor, who has spent a pretty large 
amount upon its construction; and we recommend 
the noble pier at the Prince’s Dock as a proper place 
for the purpose. 
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Days. Morn.| Even. jMeight,| Festivals, §c. 
Tuesday ..28) r ‘44 x - is a: 

. 5 10 {Length of 4 . 
Weanerdaraa) 10] OTs ge ete mam 
rhursda 5 O |Length of ni . 8m. 
Friday -... 1) 2 37| 2 59/14 5 ee ee 
Saturday -. 2] 3 24) 3 51/13 9 | Visitation of B. V. Mary. 
Sunday.... 3] 4 18] 4 61/13. 4 [ith Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday .- 4 6 25] 6 O|13 3 |Tran. St. Martin. 
Tuesday -. £| 6 40] 7 15]13 9 |Oxford Act and Cam. Com. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








SHERIDAN KNoOWLES's ALFRED.—We intend, in the next Kalti« 
doscope, to publish a notice of this interesting and favourite 
play, from the pen of a literary friend. 


NEw SERIES oF THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—We have not yet de- 
termined upon altering the form of the Kaleidoscope for the 
present, as it will depend upon some arrangements we are 
making, which will be complete in a week or two. 


ConTINENTAL Tour.—In a preceding page may be found No.lV. 
of the series of original letters addressed to the editor of 
the Saturday's Advertiser, by a Liverpool gentleman, now 
making the tour of the Continent. 


Mr. WILLtAMs's PAMPHLET ON IRELAND.==-We request the at- 
tention of our readers to our notice of the valuable pam- 
phlet lately published by Mr. Williams on this important 
subject; and we strongly recommend the general perusal 
of the original. 
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